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Editorial — 


Salute to Solitude 


The prevailing vogue in educational theory demands participation, 
conference, the give and take of the panel, the collision of ideas in 
the forum, much, much talk of which an arresting amount merely 
results in the proliferation of much, much more talk. 

It cannot be denied that the educational panel is a democratic insti- 
tution. It offers freedom of thought and speech. A cat may talk back 


to a king, that is, if the king will stop talking long enough to give the 
cat a chance. And audiences have proved the ability to absorb the 
punishment of an incredible reiteration of platitudes, and pedagogical 
small talk,—all in the name of the democratic ideal. 

We have every desire to be fair. It is known that after a manner of 
speaking this is a talk made world. It is also known that every social 
climax has found its expression in the council chamber. Also, we have 
some grasp of the social virtues that gather from the compounding of 
ideas and labor. But the great ideas from which those social climaxes 
were fashioned had no nativity amid a confusion of voices. They were 
born in solitude—in the wilderness, in the desert, on the mountain, 
in the cloister, in the laboratory. They can be taken to the council but 
they never start there. We do not discount the democratic quality of 
the conference, but “solitude is the nurse of full grown souls.” 

The Constitution of the United States may be used to point the case. 
Those great ideas which Washington and Hamilton, and Franklin, and 
Madison carried there were born from the travail of intellectual soli- 
tude. The convention lacking the impulse of those ideas would have 
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been a sterile affair. It was in the convention that those ideas were 
brought into conformity with the practical issues of our national life. 
This is no attack on the conference itself. Quite the contrary. It tends 
to find in the conference the proper method of fitting ideas to the earth. 
But with no ideas to fit, or, at the best, only rewarmed ones, the con- 
ference will yield small talk, uninspired wisecracks, and tedium. To 
substitute the cheerful procedures of the conference group for the pain 
and yearning of intellectual life in the wilderness is to attempt the 
anomaly of manufacturing finished goods without reference to any 
inventory of raw materials. 

Children would just as well know early that if they are ever to 
think great and creative thoughts they will do so alone, in solitude. 
After that, the conference fits appropriately into the cycle. One further 
suggestion—and we offer it with becoming timidity. If those who have 
participated in the conference would go, immediately following ad- 
journment, separately out into the wilderness, and there in primeval 
solitude consider thoughtfully the issues and activities of the con- 
ference, more of its intrinsic virtues might be preserved. 
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Parent-Teacher Conferences 


ROBERT L. CALATRELLO 
Skiles Junior High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


Short conferences between parents and teachers have become a regu- 
larly scheduled event on many school calendars, and this practice seems 
to be gaining acceptance as its benefits become increasingly apparent to 
both parents and educators. These meetings, usually only fifteen or 
twenty minutes in length, do not resolve the difficulties of any chronic 
problem-children; but they may illumine the source of some problems, 
and can open the way to additional cooperation and understanding 
between home and school. If nothing else, they provide an opportunity 
for the parent to meet and talk with the teacher for a few minutes in 
greater privacy than that afforded by the P.T.A. coffee line. Even when 
an individual conference seems least necessary (teacher assures mother 
that little Mary is doing very well, and the next fourteen minutes are 
devoted to a discussion of the rising cost of living in Burlap Corners) 
if there is a gain in rapport and friendship between parent and teacher, 
the time and effort expended in the conference has been amply justi- 


fied. 


While parent-teacher conferences seldom need justification to a 
public-relations conscious administration, it is often the overburdened 
teacher who must be convinced of their value to teaching and their 
place in the school’s responsibility to apprise parents of the progress 
and achievement in the school situation. And, it is true that if the 
conferences are merely superimposed on a teaching schedule which 
is already ridiculously heavy, it may be better to leave the time for 
teaching or preparation, and let the conferences go. But, if principal 
and superintendent are willing to include the conferences in, rather 
than impose them on, the busy teacher’s schedule, it is possible to fit 
parent-teacher conferences into most school programs without detract- 
ing from the teacher’s main responsibility: teaching. 


Somewhat paradoxically, this involves relieving the teacher from 
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some or all teaching duties during the days on which conferences are 
scheduled. Ideally, conferences should be scheduled on school time, 
with a substitute teacher taking over the classes of the teacher who is 
in conference. Not every teacher in the school need have conferences 
on the same day; but the principal should coordinate the scheduling, 
and arrange it for as early in the year as possible. 

A teacher should be given at least one full day in which to meet with 
parents for every class of approximately thirty students. A more 
generous allotment of time should be given if it is feasible to do so 
(as simple arithmetic quickly establishes) but this is the minimum. 
Even one day for each class will make demands on the teacher’s after- 
school hours in an extremely exacting assignment; and it is possible 
that many teachers will want to, or should, limit their conferences to a 
half-day at a time. The meetings are fatiguing, the teacher must spend 
some time “briefing” her substitute, and will probably have some addi- 
tional clerical work in arranging the appointments for a time reasona- 
bly agreeable to the individual parents. 


By carefully coordinating the scheduling, the principal can utilize 
the services of one substitute teacher to provide release-time for all 
of the teachers. The spreading out of conference days over a period of 
a week or more will cause minimal disruption of the total school 
routine. 


If for some reason it is not possible to obtain release-time for teachers 
with the use of substitutes, school should be dismissed early, or entirely, 
on one or more days, in order to hold conferences without requiring the 
teachers to combine conferences and full classroom activities on the 
same day. If substitutes cannot be obtained, and school cannot be dis- 
missed ; it seems both presumptuous and impractical for administrators 
to institute a program of parent-teacher conferences, of the type under 
consideration, as a part of the teacher’s duties. Such conferences 
should then be arranged on an individual basis as the needs of particu- 
lar students indicate. As we noted earlier, or at least tried to imply, 
making additional quantitative demands on a harried classroom teacher 
promises doubtful returns. 


At this juncture, some reader is almost certain to consider holding 
conferences after school, and recall some instance where this has been 
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successful. If this alternative has been successful, from whose point 
of view—the teachers who have had to labor without relief from 
8:00 a.m., and after a full day with the children must face hours more 
with the parents? How successful the conferences were for parents 
who faced fatigued, possibly resentful, teachers, is open to conjecture. 
Certainly conferences held under strained circumstances do not hold 
optimum potential for success, and may occasionally have an opposite 
effect from that intended. It is hardly psychologically sound, for 
example, to have Johnnie’s teacher report on Johnnie’s progress to 
Johnnie’s mother an hour after he has spilled a quart bottle of ink, 
been sent to the principal’s office for swearing, or “wised off” in class 
for the fifth time that afternoon. It has been the writer’s observation 
that teachers are least objective about, or undersanding of their pupils, 
on weekday afternoons at about 3:30 p.m. 


It will be easier to obtain teacher cooperation, and even enthusiasm 
for the conferences, if the administration leads the way by making 
them an integral part of the school’s program and important enough 
to merit a place in the teacher’s regular teaching schedule. Under such 
circumstances, teachers usually learn to enjoy the conferences as an 
interesting variation from classroom duties, but ranking with these in 
professional status. Since the parent-teacher conferences do spot-light 
the teacher in a professional role, they actually increase the teacher’s 
morale and sense of professional responsibility. 


Arranging specific times for the parents to come to the school per- 
haps deserves some consideration here. The burden of this logically 
falls upon the teacher since few schools have a clerical staff large 
enough to do this for all the teachers. This will be especially true if 
some latitude is allowed the teacher in selecting the day or half-days 
for that teacher’s conferences. Also, many parents will need, or want, 
a special time for appointments or require a last-minute change or 
cancellation of appointment. 


Probably the best way to begin is for the school to stencil appoint- 
ment forms. These may be in two parts. One can include an explana- 
tion of some of the purposes of the conferences to the parents, and 
provide space for the parent’s name, the date and time of their con- 
ference, the room in which it will be held, and the teacher’s signature. 
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The other part of the form may be detached, and returned by the 
student with the parent’s signature and indication that the time 
appointed is, or is not, acceptable. The stenciled “invitation” ought to 
stress two points: that the difficulties of re-scheduling make it incumbent 
that the parent decline the time offered only if it is absolutely necessary, 
and that the conferences are strictly limited in length. If these are 
distributed at least a week in advance of the anticipated conferences, 
the teacher will be able to make some adjustments acceptable to those 
parents who do not find the suggested time convenient for them. 

The school should be prepared to assist in facilitating the actual 
conferences. If classes are being conducted, the teacher’s classroom 
is in use and a suitable place for the conferences must be provided. 
If there is no conference room, the principal ought to consider relin- 
quishing his office rather than have the confernces held in a lunchroom 


or semi-private lounge. If school has been dismissed for the day, the 
teacher’s classroom will suffice. 


Some parents will be forced to bring their pre-school children with 
them to the conference. Sometimes older students can be assigned to 
eare for these youngsters, or they may be invited to visit the school’s 
kindergarten. Failing these possibilities, the teacher might consider 


keeping some crayons and paper available to amuse and distract the 
child while the parent talks with the teacher. 


Just as in classroom teaching, the key to a successful conference 
is ample preparation. Once the parent sits down, the teacher is on his 
own and the parent has a right to expect that the teacher has something 
to say. It is a good idea for the teacher to prepare 3 x 5 cards for 
each pupil, with at least one pertinent observation or comment made 
after careful consideration. If the school has a testing program, the 
student’s test scores may be noted and interpreted for the parent in the 
light of the child’s achievement. If the youngster has, or is, a problem, 
this should be noted and the parent’s aid enlisted in seeking its solu- 
tion. The conference gives the teacher an ideal opportunity to explain 
the school’s program and philosophy to the parent, and to answer any 
questions the parent has about them. 


This brings us to one of the most vital aspects of the conferences: 
that they are two-way streets. The parent must have equal time to com- 
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ment, question and suggest. There is a strong possibility that the parent 
knows and understands the child better than the teacher, and at least 
half of the potential value of the conference is lost if the teacher carries 
the conversational ball for the entire time allotted. It is to be hoped 
that the teacher will encourage full parent participation, and that the 
teacher will spend at least half the conference time listening. 


Since the conference is also a social situation, the teacher ought to 
be schooled in some of the social graces. Many will be, and those who 
are not will not be awakened to social awareness by any comments of 
the writer. However, since the smooth functioning of the conferences 
depends on observing the pre-arranged time limits, something ought 
to be said about gracefully terminating the conference. If the con- 
ference is scheduled for fifteen minutes, finish it in fifteen minutes. 
Nothing is more nerve-wracking than spending extra minutes with 
garralous parents and having other parents waiting their turn. If the 
conference indicates more time is needed, agree to schedule another 
one later, then stand up. The way to end a conference is to end it: 
regret being unable to talk longer, move toward the door, open it, say 
good-bye, and invite the next parent in. If the teacher does not have 
the social skill to do this, the only solution is to bring an egg-timer to 
the conference, set it for fifteen minutes each time, and let it ring until 
the parent receives the message. 


If a parent scheduled to arrive at 2:00 p. m. arrives at 2:05 p. m., 
the conference should be shortened accordingly. The teacher ought to 
mention this in a casual but regretful tone at the outset. If this is not 
done, at 2:15 another parent will be waiting and these bottlenecks are 


cumulative. Instead of one parent having a shorter conference, many 
may be kept waiting. 


The teacher ought not over-schedule, but this depends on individual 
stamina and inclination. I prefer parents one after another, compensat- 
ing for this by scheduling a long recuperative lunch-hour. No one can 
legislate here, however. If, as will occasionally happen, both parent 
and teacher have said all that is to be said in five or ten minutes, and 
the parent seems to be so satisfied, there is no point in prolonging the 


interview unnecessarily. This will occasionally occur, and will provide 
the teacher a brief respite. 
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The administration should plan on keeping the school building open 
at least one evening during the conference days in order to accom- 
modate working parents and others who have found it impossible to 
come to school during the day. In general, however, it is seldom worth- 
while to try more than twice to find an acceptable time for a parent to 
come to school. If this hard-to-please parent’s child has such a problem 
that a conference is absolutely imperative, it cannot be treated in a 
short time anyway, and the principal should contact the home and 
insist on an administrative conference. 


Needless to say, any pertinent information the teacher receives about 
a student ought to be acted upon. One should do more than jot it on 
the 3 x 5 card mentioned earlier, and file it in a desk drawer. If truly 
important, this information should be made a part of the cumulative 
record. Surely what information and insight into the student the 
teacher gains, ought to be incorporated into the instructional approach 
to the youngster. It will be almost impossible for the teacher not 
to do so. 

Improvement of instruction, and the widening of the avenues of 
cooperation between the home and the school, are ample justification 
and reward for the time and effort expended by all who are involved 
in the parent-teacher conference. Some of the by-products of these 
conferences such as parental understanding, support of the school 
philosophy, and improved community relations, may in some instances 
be almost as important as the primary educative values they offer. When 
all of these factors are considered, the question does not secm to be 
whether the school can justify investing its efforts in parent-teacher 
conferences, but whether it can justify their omission. 
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The Educational Philosophy of 


Thomas Jefferson 


JOHN P. DENSFORD 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


INTRODUCTION 


Obscurities exist as to the theories underlying the views of Thomas 
Jefferson in the many areas of his interests. Chief among the areas of 
his interest were politics, religion, and education. Inasmuch as he 
himself wrote no extended treatises in any of these areas of interest 
and did not make explicit the theories underlying his views, scholars 
equally honest have disagreed as to where the emphasis should lie in 
the various theories implied in his views. He expressed his views pri- 
marily in letters and public papers without any conscious effort to 
present a coherent or systematic philosophy of politics, religion, or 
education. The problem of this inquiry is, then, to relieve the obscuri- 
ties which exist in the area of education by correlating and presenting 
his views on education in a systematic manner and by showing how 
those views derived from a foundational position in general philosophy. 

The assumption basic to this inquiry is that where any philosophy of 
education can be said to exist there will exist also an underlying and 
foundational position in general philosophy. This general philosophi- 
cal position will have an epistemology, or theory of knowledge, a meta- 
physics, or theory of reality, and an axiology, or theory of value. 

Jefferson was one of the most important men in the history of 
America. His importance has been commonly acknowledged in at 
least three major areas: politics, religion, and education. His theoreti- 
cal contributions have been documented in the fields of politics and 
religion, but as a rule eulogies of Jefferson which pertain to the extent 
and nature of his theoretical contributions to education tend to be gen- 
eral rather than specific. His importance to the area of educational 
theory, while generally conceded and frequently extolled, has never 
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been explicitly set forth—as a brief review of the literature of that field 
will show.” 

If Jefferson’s importance to the field of education can be conceded, 
and if it can be shown that there is, foundational to his views on educa- 
tion, a basic position in general philosophy, and if the literature of the 
field of educational theory does not contain a systematic statement of 
that theory and its application to education, then the need for such an 
inquiry as this is evident. 

The procedure by which the obscurities concerning Jefferson’s 
philosophy of education will be relieved will be (1) to analyze in de- 
tail his particular views in general philosophy in order (a) to ascertain 
whether there does exist an underlying and foundational position in 
general philosophy and (b) to ascertain further what that position in 
general philosophy may be, and (2) to show the relation, both explicit 
and implicit, between that general philosophical position and his 
specific views on education. 

The hypothesis of this inquiry is that Jefferson had a philosophy of 
education and that, although he did not express it in an explicit and 
systematic manner, it can be identified in his various writings on educa- 
tion. Subordinate hypotheses are (1) that his philosophy of education 
as expressed or implied in his various writings on education was con- 
sistent with his general philosophy, (2) that this general philosophy 
contained, either expressed or implied, an epistemology, a metaphysics, 
and an axiology, and (3) that an investigation of his theories of knowl- 
edge, reality, and value will contribute to an understanding of his 
philosophy of education. 


JEFFERSON’S GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


His Theory of Knowledge. In the formulation of his theory of 
knowledge Jefferson drew on two major sources: (1) the works of 
philosophers whose views were most current and popular among the 
thinking men of that day and (2) his own eager curiosity about the 
basic issues of man’s experience. Partly because the trend of philo- 


* Special mention should be made of the works of Charles F. Arrowood, Adrienne Koch, 
Gilbert Chinard, Thomas F. Lindley, and Roy Honeywell, all of which deal in some 
measure with Jefferson’s educational and/or philosophical views. None, it is contended, 
provides a comprehensive analysis of his views as a philosophy of education, although all 
provide valuable insights. 
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sophical thought of his day featured a dynamic empiricism which 
encouraged free and open inquiry on all subjects and partly because 
of his wide-ranging curiosity, he expressed opinions on a wide variety 
of subjects and expressed his views in a manner generally amenable to 
empiricism. But he was not always careful to maintain an overt con- 
sistency. He read much and evidenced his approval of much of what 
he read. He was somewhat inclined to be swayed by cogent writing and 
consequently on some occasions placed the stamp of his approval on 
ideas and theories which he did not always clearly understand and gave 
assent to views the implications of which he would not always have been 
willing to accept if he had understood them. 


The consequence of this eclectic approach to knowledge-theory was a 
conflict both as to content and interpretation, such a conflict as might 
readily be anticipated in one who made no concerted effort to outline 
his philosophical position. He had a great devotion to empiricism and 
is generally considered to have been an exponent of that epistemological 
school. But he can with nearly equal justification also be classed as a 
rationalist. He believed that knowledge had its origin in sensation, but 
he also insisted that every fact and every theory should be put to the 
test of reason. As an empiricist he thought that the search for knowl- 
edge should begin with experience, that truth is relative to time and 
circumstance, and that society should be dynamic rather than static. 
As a rationalist he thought truth should conform to a reasonable inter- 
pretation of natural causes, that society should be built on the firm and 
reasonable foundations of the heritage, and that education, while it 
should teach men to think for themselves, should also teach them to 
appreciate the values of their heritage. 


In expressing his theory of knowledge he referred extensively to the 
work of philosophers generally considered to have been empiricists, 
prominent names among them being Bacon, Locke, and Tracy. He 
agreed with them that the basis of knowledge was sensation and that 
“forty years of experience is worth a century of book learning.” He 
found fault with political, theological, and educational systems that 
were based on supernatural or revelational knowledge and urged a 
general overthrow of political, religious, and educational institutions 
which hampered the free search for truth. Yet he also evidenced a 
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belief in certain ideas antithetical to empiricism, ideas more closely 
akin to a rationalism of the Cartesian order. He considered some 
knowledge to be innate and self-evident, and he often proceeded toward 
his conclusions by deduction from supposed self-evident principles. 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal. . . .” He apparently distinguished in his own mind between 
rationally self-evident principles and principles based on authority or 
presumed revelation not readily verifiable in experience. 


His Theory of Reality. Jefferson neither claimed to have a meta- 
physics nor indicated that he believed one necessary to a full philosophy 
of life. But despite his frequently expressed disdain for speculatively- 
oriented philosophies and for all discussion dealing with matters be- 
yond empirical evidence he took a definite stand on the cosmological 
question. Hearkening back to the naturalists of antiquity he called 
himself a materialist. His study of the scripture led him to the belief 
that Christ—in whose name had been formed many idealistic and 
speculatively-oriented philosophies and religions—was a materialist. 
Closer study indicates that his understanding of the term materialism 
was in fact an earnest of his theory of knowledge: because man can 
know only what comes to him through his senses he is bound to the 
concrete; even ideas are instances of matter in motion; mental processes 
can be explained as physical reactions of material organs to material 
stimuli. 


One is entitled to suppose that this is as rock-hard a materialism as 
one is likely to find anywhere, but one looks in vain for a direct applica- 
tion of the view to any other area of Jefferson’s theory. He simply 
did not consider theory of reality to be an indispensible part of a 
philosophy of life. The conclusion to which one is led is that Jefferson’s 
proclaimed materialism was the expression of his opposition to the 
institutional manifestations of metaphysics and that he meant merely 
to oppose the political, religious, and educational powers which denied 
freedom of inquiry on the ground that what was revealed was not to 
be questioned. His theory of reality was not so much a metaphysical 
position as an expression of his antagonism to those who used meta- 
physics as a basis for their theory of knowledge or their theory of 
value. 
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His Theory of Value. In his value theory the direction of both his 
empiricist and rationalist tendencies was toward a hedonistic human- 
ism; that is, he postulated human happiness as both the reasonable 
and practical summum bonum. To an empiricist no ultimate value 
could inhere in the unknowable, and human reason was to Jefferson 
the criterion of the known. Likewise his aversion to speculation led him 
to place primary value on human experience and to evaluate the con- 
sequences of physical action in terms of human satisfaction. 


In axiology as well as in other areas of thought Jefferson read 
widely and adopted as his own whatever gave him either esthetic or 
rational pleasure. He expressed general agreement with the moral 
philosophies of Epicureanism and stoicism, and he approved also many 
of the views expressed in moral relativism, moral sense theory, utili- 
tarianism, and Christianity. While these positions may be readily 
reconciled, and while the conflicts among them apparently presented no 
problem to Jefferson, and while eclecticism itself provides a sufficient 
frame of reference to include all of them, there are evidences of incon- 
gruities which he apparently either chose to ignore or did not under- 
stand. He was, for instance, as sure as a nominalist that universals are 
only names and that the world of particulars is the only reality man 
can know; but he was equally sure that men in all societies were pos- 
sessed of a moral sense, verification of which belief he sought in reason, 
not in experience. 


He believed with Epicurus that happiness was the highest good and 
with some ancient hedonists that truth, goodness, and beauty are all 
relative to the individual’s own sense of pleasure. But he advocated 
with the stoics a fatalistic resignation to what he called the divine will 
and considered indifference to pain to be the safest of ports in a stormy 
life. His life and his words alike attest to a strong utilitarian conviction 
that what is done for others will bring more genuine and lasting happi- 
ness than what is undertaken for selfish motives. 


Revealing the same tendency in axiology as in epistemology to adopt 
as his own whatever ideas he found to be well-expressed by others, he 
praised Epicurus, Cicero, and St. John Bolingbroke with equal fervor 
and extolled also the work of certain Frenchmen whose moral philoso- 
phy was blatantly atheistic. Although he called himself a Christian, he 
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rejected all creeds and most of the scripture, renounced faith and 
revelation, and considered religion to be a matter of morality only. 


Conclusion. An examination of his stated beliefs in epistemology, 
metaphysics, and axiology leads to the conclusion that if Jefferson may 
be said to have had a general philosophy it must have been one the 
central feature of which was eclecticism. He chose freely from posi- 
tions and points of view which had divergent emphases and even anti- 
thetical goals. He did so with little or no thought of the possible charge 
of inconsistency; he did so because he owed first allegiance to the free 
search for truth and did not want to be bound by ties to any one system. 
And although his most deep-seated commitment was to empiricism in 
knowledge theory, his characteristic views in value theory and theory 
of reality were such that it is misleading to think of him as wholly 
dedicated to empiricism. 


Obscurities still exist in his particular theories, and honest variations 
in interpretations are still possible. The only philosophical niche into 
which his views as a whole can be fitted is that of eclecticism. 


. . . I never submitted the whole system of my opinions to the creed of 
any party of men whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in politics, or in 


anything else. . . . Such an addiction is the last degradation of a free and 
moral agent. If I could not go to heaven but with a party, I would not go 
there at all.” 


JEFFERSON’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Introduction. Although Jefferson was not explicit in stating his gen- 
eral philosophy, and although both obscurities and conflicts yet remain 
to be resolved as to the implications of some of his most cherished views 
in general philosophy, he was both definite and comprehensive in 
setting forth his philosophy of education. While it is at least doubtful 
that he was fully aware of all the facets of an educational philosophy 
or that he made a concerted effort to account for all the elements of 
which a philosophy of education is composed, it is nevertheless appar- 
ent that the plan of education which he drew up in the form of a legis- 
lative enactment for the commonwealth of Virginia was remarkably 


* From a letter of Jefferson’s to Francis Hopkinson, date March 13, 1789, recorded in 
Andrew A. Lipscomb, (Ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington: The Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Association, 1905-1907), Vol. VII, p. 300. 
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complete and explicit on the major issues of philosophy of education. 

His plan contained explicit statements as to the ends which education 
should serve, the curriculum which should be taught, the location of 
administrative and ultimate power, the extent of education which 
should be afforded a given individual, and the source from which edu- 
cation should receive its support. While he was less explanatory on the 
subject of methodology than is usually the case with an educational 
philosopher, the omission may well be considered representative of an 
opinion that the methods of education were unimportant in contrast 
to the ends. But whether he viewed means as subordinate to ends or 
whether he merely presumed that the traditional methods would auto- 
matically apply, his philosophy of education is nevertheless as full 
and complete as analysis requires. His plan of education was a rational 
expression in educational terms of his theory of value and his theory 


of knowledge. 


Ends. In his random comments as to the values which constitute the 
highest goods of life Jefferson was most consistent in postulating happi- 
ness as having primary status. There may be found, of course, numbers 
of references to secondary or temporary values; Jefferson was con- 
cerned, as are all men, with the question as to what actions and condi- 
tions constitute “the good life.” But there recur constantly throughout 
his letters and papers, both public and private, expressions of a belief 
that happiness is the highest good of life and that the extending to and 
securing of happiness for all men by the organization of a form of 
government based on individual worth and self-rule is an indispensible 
aim of education. Equally essential to Jefferson’s view is the belief that 
only through the general diffusion of knowledge to all men can repub- 
lican government be sustained and happiness secured. Education was 
thus the tool for the effecting of the ends proposed in his value theory. 


He proposed an educational system for Virginia which permitted free 
public education for three years for all children. Attendance, while not 
compulsory, was expedient; after three years from the date of passage 
of the law, citizenship was to be withheld from all illiterates over fifteen 
years of age. The system provided thereafter for an increasingly more 
academic education for those young people who showed aptitude at the 
lower levels; it culminated in university education, still at public ex- 
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pense, for the most capable individuals who would, in their turn, as- 
sume the reins of leadership in government, business, and society. 

The creation of an enlightened aristocracy of talent which would 
derive its support from and on ultimate issues be responsible to a 
generally informed electorate was calculated to produce the freedom 
without which republican government could not exist and, in turn, the 
happiness which only freedom could guarantee. This was the end of 
life and of education in the theory of Thomas Jefferson. 


Means. A philosophy of education is not complete when it merely 
sets out an aim to be achieved. There must be means for the achieve- 
ment of that aim, and the means must be in keeping with the aim pro- 
posed. In Jefferson’s plan of education the means by which the primary 
aim of happiness was to be effectuated were consistent with both the 
letter and the spirit of his ultimate aim. It is an instance both of the 
obscurity which characterizes Jefferson’s words and of the diversity of 
interpretation which characterizes those who write about Jefferson that 
many of the proposed activities and conditions he suggested as means 
have come to occupy the status of ends in themselves. It is an instance 
of Jefferson’s importance in and contribution to the American educa- 
tional heritage that the practical or secondary aims he recommended 
have come to be recognized as among the most cherished virtues of the 
American system of public school education. 

He proposed six practical aims and gave detailed instructions for 
putting each into practice. All of these aims are contained in his cele- 


brated plan of education entitled “An Act for Establishing Elementary 
Schools.”” 

(1) Basic education should be available to all. At a meeting called 
in each ward, authorities should be appointed to arrange the details for 
placing in school for three years every child not already educated. 

(2) Education should be tax-supported. Payment in support of the 
school was to be made either in money or labor. 


(3) Education should be free from religious dictation. No person 
with authority or training in religion could have responsibility in the 
schools, and no religious instruction was permitted. 


*“An Act for Establishing Elementary Schools,” recorded in Lipscomb, Vol. XVII, pp. 
418ff. It accompanied a letter to Joseph C. Cabell, dated September 9, 1817, and was duly 
presented to the Virginia Legislature but never passed by it. 
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(4) The educational system should be controlled at the local level. 
Ultimate power was placed in the hands of locally elected judges; 


administrative power was delegated to a board of local citizens respon- 
sible to elected officials. 


(5) The upper levels of education should feature free inquiry. On 
the upper levels the curriculum was explicitly detailed, and Jefferson 
implied in stating the breadth of the curriculum that all knowledge was 
to be the province of education on these levels. 


(6) The mentally proficient should be enabled to pursue education 
to the highest levels at public expense. The plan provided that from the 
most talented students at each lower level should be chosen those to 
continue at public expense through the university level. 


The particular organization of the school system encompassed three 
levels, and at each level the curriculum was given explicit attention. 
In the elementary school, the basic subjects, reading, writing, and 
ciphering, were to compose the curriculum. On the secondary level a 
more classically academic curriculum was proposed; it was to include 
history, ancient and modern languages, geography, and higher mathe- 
matics. The university was to be devoted to the investigation of all 
knowledge, particularly as classically defined, including history, geog- 
raphy, natural and physical science, philosophy, law, government, 
economics, and all linguistic and fine arts. 

The gap in Jefferson’s philosophy of education, if one may be said 
to exist, is in the fields of motivation and method. The system was so 
organized that only the talented were encouraged to persevere, and he 
gave little thought to the problems of interest, effort, or discipline. 
Such was the atmosphere of asceticism on the higher levels that he 
apparently thought that no one lacking self-discipline would be in at- 
tendance. His program of method consisted almost entirely of reading. 
On the lower level it is to be supposed that the practical application of 
his theories would involve memorization, recitation, and drill; lecture, 
recitation, and drill on the upper levels. Throughout the system, and 
throughout life, reading was considered the indispensible daily activity 
of an educated individual, and it was to this method that Jefferson 
devoted the major portion of his attention in the field of methodology. 


Jefferson’s Philosophy of Education: Realism. It has been pointed 
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out by writers on philosophy of education that holding certain views in 
general philosophy motivates one, perhaps even obligates one, to hold 
certain views in philosophy of education. The philosophical attitude of 
an eclectic escapes this rigidity because it freely and openly denies 
commitment to any one position. Jefferson’s eclectic view of the prob- 
lems and subject matter of general philosophy did not commit him to 
any one position in philosophy of education; nevertheless he drew up a 
comprehensive plan of education incorporating the essential features of 
a philosophy of education, and his views suggest that he was in the 
tradition of the educational philosophy of realism. 

In many particulars Jefferson’s views are quite like those of acknowl- 
edged realists such as Vives, Ramus, and Comenius. All laid the foun- 
dations of their educational views in empiricism; all were concerned 
with religion and morality and their bearing upon education; all looked 
upon education as the tool of a better world; all were devoted to a 
classical curriculum; and Comenius, like Jefferson, proposed all knowl- 
edge as a practical curriculum. 

Modern realists in education whose educational philosophy is more 
explicit than Jefferson’s, Whitehead and Breed, for instance, likewise 
view education in many respects as he did. The connection between 
science and philosophy which occasioned Jefferson’s use of both terms 
as interchangeable is expressed by a modern realist, Breed, as a con- 
tinuum; it is a realist’s wish, according to both Breed and Whitehead, 
to coordinate or integrate all knowledge in the light of an overall pur- 
pose. Realists call freely upon any and all effective methods but are 
more concerned with aims than with means. Empiricism is a basic 
point of view in realism, but rationalism, too, has found a place of 
service there. 

The foregoing analysis is, therefore, offered as evidence that Jeffer- 
son’s philosophy of education is properly to be designated educational 
realism. 


Conclusion. Jefferson’s plan for an educational system for Virginia 
was comprehensive in the sense that it set forth explicitly the ends which 
he cherished and the means whereby those ends could be put into prac- 
tice. He built upon the foundation of his theory of value in promulgat- 
ing happiness as the aim of life, to be accomplished through education 
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and its concomitants: republicanism and freedom. He built upon the 
foundation of his theory of knowledge in proposing that all knowledge 
be arrived at inductively or, if deductive, put to the test of reason. Al- 
though he did not write in detail on educational methods or motivation, 
the omission can be excused as due either to a preoccupation with ends 
or to an assumption that traditional methods would prevail. The con- 
clusion of this section of the inquiry is that Jefferson’s view of educa- 
tion warrants designation as a philosophy of educational realism. 


SUMMARY 


In his general philosophy Jefferson was eclectic, choosing to live by 
and approving in theory various aspects of several philosophies, some 
conflicting. In epistemology he was both an empiricist and a rationalist; 
in metaphysics he accepted a form of materialism while decrying meta- 
physics as a subject of inquiry; in axiology he supported Epicureanism, 
stoicism, moral sense theory, utilitarianism, and a form of Christianity. 

His philosophy of education was derived from his theories of value 
and knowledge. Happiness was the aim of education, as it was the 
summum bonum of life. Education he conceived as a tool of a better 
life, and he looked to education to produce the enlightened citizenry 
on which that better life depended. His proposals as to curriculum and 
method in education, as far as they went, were consistent with his stated 
aims: republicanism, freedom, and happiness. 

Striking similarities between his educational views and those of 
philosophers commonly designated educational realists lead to the con- 
clusion that his philosophy of education should be so designated. 
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Is Secondary Science Adequate? 


BY DAVID D. REDFIELD* 
Research Associate, Division of Educational Research, 
University of Virginia 
WILLIAM D. HEDGES** 
Chairman, Science Education Department, School of Education, 
University of Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


During recent years considerable attention has been focused on the 
United States educational systems—especially in the areas of science 
and mathematics. As a result of the increasing national concern, more 
opportunities are developing to evaluate and improve our schools. 


It is the purpose of this article to report on selected factors relating 
to the programs, staff, and facilities of white secondary school science 
departments in one state. Through field study of these factors, evidence 
has been obtained concerning characteristics of this state’s secondary 
science programs as well as common problems faced by these schools. 
The findings offer constructive suggestions to many of our nation’s 
schools which are currently doing a creditable job even under formida- 
ble handicaps. 


PROCEDURE 


Three major approaches were utilized in determining the scope and 
content of this study: (1) the related literature was examined; (2) a 
special advisory committee of University of Virginia scientists and 
educators was formed to examine the initial proposal and to make 
specific recommendations for improving it; and (3) an analysis was 
made of available data concerning those science teachers who attended 
the University of Virginia National Science Foundation Academic 
Year Institute during the academic years 1957-58 and 1958-59. Based 
on these three resources, a guide list of questions for investigation was 





*Currently Science Coordinator, Roanoke City Schools. 
**Currently on leave of absence as Educational Consultant to the Korean Government. 
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formulated and tested by means of a pilot study. Subsequently, the 
sampling design was prepared, school cooperation was invited, and 
each of the participating schools was visited. Interviews were held 
with the principals, senior science teachers, and selected students rated 
by these teachers as better or most promising in science. The schools’ 
laboratories also were visited and examined. 


SAMPLING 


A stratified random sample was employed consisting of seven geo- 
graphical strata and four randomly selected schools per stratum. Thus 
twenty-eight schools were included in the sample. Seven of these were 
city schools and twenty-one were county schools. Cooperation was 
obtained from all but one of the schools. Therefore, the net sample 
return was 27/28 x 100 or 96 percent. In support of the sample as 
representative, the distribution of rural and city schools and the size of 
the schools in the sample were found to be in close statistical agreement 
with state parameters published by the State Board of Education. If 
attempting to make quantitative generalizations from this study, the 
reader should bear in mind the following limitations: 


1. The study was restricted to white public secondary schools of 
one state. 


2. The study does not purport to follow a statistical model which 
accurately describes all schools in this country. The results should only 
be considered as suggestive of what one might find in conducting a 
similar but more extensive study. 


FINDINGS 
1. Several small rural schools are not offering a well-rounded science 
program to their better students. Ten percent of the rural schools have 
offered no chemistry courses and twenty percent offered chemistry 
alternate years with some other science. Only fifty-five percent offered 
physics each year and thirty percent offered no physics at all. 


2. The laboratory facilities for secondary science instruction are 
frequently inadequate. One third of the sample had no laboratory 
facility in use whatsoever. This represents forty-five percent of the 
rural sample. It should be noted, however, that two of these schools 
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possessed laboratory facilities, but the water and gas were shut off and 
the science department not allowed access to the facilities because of 
previous student maltreatment of them. 

The limitations in facilities were not restricted to those schools with- 
out laboratories. For example, with respect to the per capita expendi- 
ture on science laboratory equipment, two types of funding were re- 
ported: purchase of equipment by sending an itemized request through 
channels, or procurement of equipment from special funds earmarked 
for the purpose. Only the latter procedure was investigated because of 
time limitations. Two city and ten rural schools reported having a 
fixed fund. Based on their expenditures in preparation for the academic 
year 1958-59, the mean per capita cost of science equipment reported 
was $0.97 per year, with a range from $0.33 to $1.76. 

Based upon the distribution and condition of the laboratory science 
equipment suitable for individual and small group experimentation, it 
is the opinion of the investigator that only 35 percent of the schools 
had adequate equipment to teach all the sciences they offered. 


3. Existing laboratory equipment often receives little care, use or 
maintenance. Judging by the accumulated dust and corrosion noted on 
equipment and as a result of conferences with the teachers on this point, 
it is estimated that fifty percent of the schools do not use as much as 
one half of the equipment they had on hand. 


In approximately one-third of the schools visited, a considerable 
amount of equipment was found to be in a serious state of ill repair. 
Microscope rack and pinion mechanisms were frozen from corrosion, 
magnets were ruined through rust and inadequate storage, delicate 
optics were scarred as a result of injudicious storage with sharp- 
cornered metal objects, chemical glass was stored without having been 
cleaned, and chemical balances reflected irreparable maltreatment. 
These are but a few of the deficiencies noted. More specifically, in 42 
percent of the schools visited, there was no evident consideration given 
to arrangement and storage of equipment. 

This situation seems to be due to combinations of such factors as 
inadequate storage, time limitations for use of equipment, teacher 
apathy, and the fact that a sizable number of the rural teachers really 
do not understand how to use all of their equipment. 
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4. Overcrowded conditions represent a serious problem. More than 
seventy-five percent of the teachers reported they did not have enough 
space for needed expansion of their laboratory equipment stock. Only 
desk drawers or boxes were provided as storage for fifty-eight percent. 
The distressing truth of the situation was expressed by four teachers 
who stated that they do not order or request any science equipment be- 
cause they just do not have space for it. 


More than sixty percent of the teachers complained that class sched- 
uling is a serious problem. Because of the increasing youth population, 
schools were frequently crowded. In one elementary-high school, a 
science teacher was found teaching physics in the school cafeteria con- 
currently with one other class while the elemertary children ate lunch. 
In another school classes were regularly conducted out in the halls. 


Every room was occupied every period in over fifty percent of the 
rural schools. Typically, in the rural schools, and to some extent even 
in the large city and county schools, the teacher had a schedule of con- 
secutively different subjects. Thus laboratory or demonstration equip- 
ment needed for one period could seldom be used in another that day. 


Equipment had to be set up, used, and put away in one period or not 
used at all. 


Over eighty percent of the schools investigated did not have hall 
access to their equipment storage facility. General science teachers 
reported hesitancy in going into the laboratory in order to secure 
needed equipment while another teacher was conducting a class 
therein, because of the disturbance to the other teacher’s class. For this 
reason alone equipment gathers dust on the shelves from disuse. One 
may maintain that the teacher should come early, use her free period, 
or stay after school to prepare for her classes. Three dedicated teachers 
were actually found who regularly sacrificed their lunch periods in 
order to ready equipment for early afternoon classes. 


Of the ten schools indicating that they had no problems in the pre- 
ceding respects, four had large new schools with laboratory tables in 
one part of the laboratory and regular classroom desks in the other. 
Three were large enough to circumvent the problem by consecutive 
scheduling of similar classes. One school effectively made use of a 
“traveling dolly” on which materials were placed in advance of their 
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need and which could be wheeled from place to place in the school as 
required. Possibly a number of schools might profit from utilizing this 
inexpensive device. 


5. School library facilities in many ways inadequately support 
science education. All but one school had a school library. However, 
only 35 percent of the science teachers reported that their school 
science libraries were adequate for science instruction. Only 46 per- 
cent of the teachers had been consulted in the selection of science 
periodicals and books. Nine, or 35 percent, of the teachers were unable 
to cite the name of a single science book or periodical catalogued in 
the school library, and 46 percent stated they never gave assignments 
specifically necessitating the use of the school library. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the rural sample carried three or less science related periodicals. 
Sixty percent of the students interviewed reported that the school li- 
brary was closed at those times when they were free to utilize the 
facility. On the positive side, it should be noted that six teachers 
maintained on shelves within their own classrooms materials which 
they had personally obtained for student reference. 


Eleven percent of the libraries visited had at some time been partici- 
pants in the National Science Foundation circulating library program. 
On the other hand, 54 percent of the school librarians were not even 
aware of the N.S.F.-A.A.A.S. library program. 

Typically the small rural libraries were overcrowded, grossly in- 
adequate, yet clean and well cared for. In one extreme case, the library 
was eight by seventeen feet in floor space with book shelves fourteen 
inches deep placed from floor to ceiling around all four walls except 
for two large windows and a door. Books were placed two deep on the 
shelves so that students at best could see the titles of only fifty percent 
of them. A three by six foot table in the middle of the room served the 
dual function of desk for librarian and study table for the students. 
This library purported to serve the staff and children of a school with 
a student enrollment of 390. The librarian apologetically explained 
she knew her library was not complete or up to date but she could not 
order books when she had no place to put them. 


It may well be that these problems of inadequate book and periodical 
selection, lack of coordination between teacher and librarian, inacces- 
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sibility of available materials, little or no provision of time for students 
to use the library facility, and overcrowded conditions are valid rea- 
sons why almost two thirds of the teachers reported that they considered 
their school libraries inadequate for science education. 


6. Science teachers read little professionally related literature and 
do not belong to professional organizations related to science and 
mathematics. It is almost trite to state that sudents with developing 
minds should be taught by persons who are themselves growing intel- 
lectually. Few would quarrel also with the thesis that the truly profes- 
sional person is an active member of one or more of the significant 
societies in his field. On both counts, science teachers and the National 
Science Foundation applicants are revealed as woefully inadequate. 
Thus, only three teachers of the sample, 12 percent, read any profes- 
sional scientific journals at all. In addition, these same three persons 
are the only teachers who belonged to a professional science or mathe- 
matics organization. It is interesting to observe, however, that only 
four teachers could report having been made aware of scientific pro- 
fessional organizations or their counterpart journals while in college, 
this despite the fact that the majority earned their undergraduate de- 
grees in science, mathematics, or some field other than education. 

On the other hand, twenty-two teachers, or 84 percent, belonged to 
the state’s Education Association and eighteen, or 69 percent, belonged 
to the National Education Association. How can this disparity be 
accounted for other than by the fact that the education associations are 
actively soliciting membership? Thus, although about one-third of the 
teachers are not members of the NEA, it is doubtful if any teacher is 
unaware of the existence of that organization. Can the same be said 
for many of the scientific organizations? 

The nature and amount of reading by teachers related to general 
science literature is also extremely limited. Over one-third of the 
teachers, 35 percent, indicated they read no related periodicals, and 
less than one-half read more than one. The five most read general 
periodicals, in their order of occurrence, were Science Digest, Scientific 
American, Current Science, Science World, and Life magazine. 

Four teachers have published a total of twelve articles, three in jour- 
nals of education and nine in science periodicals. It is not especially 
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surprising that these same four teachers were also those who were doing 
the most reading, were members of the professional scientific organiza- 
tions, and who had studied the most science while in college. 


7. Science teachers are inadequately prepared. There were indeed 
notable exceptions to this statement. However, the median number of 
semester hours of education courses reported taken by the teachers 
interviewed was 9.5 undergraduate and 3.25 graduate. Nineteen per- 
cent reported never having taken any education or psychology courses 
and fifty percent of the teachers did not meet the current state minimum 
requirement of at least fifteen hours of work in professional education 
for the Collegiate Professional Certificate. Note that 94 percent of 
the teachers reported possessing this or a higher teaching certificate. 
Two-thirds of the teachers reported having had science or mathematics 
as a college major or minor. This study certainly raises a question 
concerning the widely publicized criticism that the prospective science 
teacher takes too many education or methods courses instead of basic 
science courses. 


8. Schools receive little outside assistance for science education. 
Forty-two percent of the teachers felt they no longer knew anybody 
on a college staff whom they could call on for advice or aid. Over fifty- 
five percent of the schools reported that they have never been visited 
by any of the traveling science demonstrations such as those sponsored 
by Du Pont, General Electric, General Motors, Westinghouse, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A quarter of the schools reported having 
had no guest lecturers for science whatsoever. 

The utilization of available government, industrial, and community 
equipment for science education is virtually nil. Only one school 
utilized any appreciable amount of U. S. Government surplus equip- 
ment in their science program. In fact, approximately eighty-five per- 
cent of the schools visited were completely unaware of the availability 
of such equipment. 

In some instances, teachers do not know how to take advantage of 
available opportunities. For example, eleven schools, or forty-one per- 
cent of the sample, had received civil defense radiological survey equip- 
ment complete with everything except instructions as to how to use and 
maintain it. This equipment is extremely expensive on the commercial 
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market and has value in many high school science courses, yet in eight 
of the eleven schools the teachers explained that they did not know what 
to do with the equipment and therefore stored it. Teachers having this 
problem will find valuable aid from the manual of experiments pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Printing Office utilizing this survey 
equipment. 


9. Too few opportunities are made available for the talented student. 
Of the schools which have laboratories, fifty percent reported not 
making their facilities available for student use at any non-class time 
during or after school. Thirty percent of the teachers indicated that 
they spent some free periods with the students in the laboratory, and 
only fifteen percent of the teachers reported making a practice of 
working with interested students after school or on week ends. 

Exactly thirty percent of the schools had science clubs last year and 
twenty percent reported intention of discontinuing them next year. 
The differentiating characteristic of the successful vs. unsuccessful clubs 
seemed to be the extent of personal involvement. Those schools which 
only had occasional lectures and “business meetings” lost student par- 
ticipation and interest in every case. Those clubs which were responsive 
to student interests and provided opportunity for personal involvement 
and success thrived and maintained a large student membership. For 
these and similar reasons, over sixty percent of those students regarded 
by the teachers as best of most promising in science complained: “They 
are all about the same. I am not especially interested in any particular 
experiment given in school. We always know exactly what is going to 


happen in advance, but don’t even have time to see the experiment 
through.” 


SUMMARY 
In this article attention has been focused on the findings of a careful 
survey of certain factors relating to the adequacy of science programs 
among a stratified random sampling of the white public secondary 
schools of one state. Among the factors considered were available pro- 
grams, laboratory facilities, nature and condition of laboratory equip- 





1Laboratory Experiments with Radioisotopes for High School Demonstrations, United 


States Atomic Energy Commission, published by the United States Government Printing 
Office. 
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ment, library facilities, professional preparation for teachers, and use 
of outside assistance. 

Though having many excellent schools with some highly superior 
science departments, this study suggests these are the exception not the 
rule. No attempt has been made to focus blame for the inadequacies 
revealed. As can be seen, a multiplicity of factors affects the quality of 
science education. 

The purpose of presenting these findings is not to affix discredit to 
any state. To the contrary, this article focuses on inadequacy only as 
a reference for continued improvement of our schools—not just the 
schools of any one state, but all schools where such improvement is 
suggested. Progress is the total result of many small steps and the 
efforts of many people over many years. The authors hope that this 
small study will be used as a contribution toward future progress in 
American science education. 
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Value Perspectives in 


Liberal Education 


JOHN A. WIMPEY 
Belmont College 


There is an element of risk in being or even in thinking in the 
present world. What happens to a man, what good he inherits, is par- 
tially due to matters which fall beyond his control, which owe little if 
anything to his will or to his act. Of those matters which fall beyond 
our capacity to change—as that to live, we must eat; or that to have a 
society, we must have restraints—I propose to take no account. Nothing 
that we can do will alter the factors beyond our capacity to change. 

On the other hand, however, the purpose of all educators is to 
change people—make them good, learned, better, etc. Consequently, 
this paper is concerned primarily with clarifying the value perspectives 
of liberal education. To do this, the paper is developed around (1) the 
philosophical bases which support the consideration of values in edu- 
cation, (2) the desirable ends of a liberal education, and (3) the ways 
in which these ends may be achieved. 

Regardless of whether one believes, as I do, that our purposes, which 
shape our values, are determined by a higher power than man himself, 
everyone has the responsibility for what he does in life. All that we 
can do, all that we can ever hope to do, is to assume the responsibility 
for those conditions which nature affords. Just as the actor on the stage 
is not free to suspend the conditions of the stage on which his part is 
cast, so neither are we free to suspend the conditions of our stage, which 
is nature. It is possible for us only to play our part well, or to play it 
poorly. Our power or authority over our acts is to foresee our role 
clearly, to envisage the role within the limits by which nature hedges 
our acts, and to determine what constitutes the proper enactment of it. 

The writer believes value or values should be considered as the act 
of a person’s evaluating a situation or a problem with which he is con- 
fronted. The person gives value to the problem, for as William James 
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in The Principles of Psychology explained Helmholtz’s law of impres- 
sions: “We leave all impressions unnoticed which are valueless to us 
> Valuing then is thought 
of as the act which a person uses in judging every situation he faces 
which has alternatives for choosing. Education is a cultivation in man 
of a capacity to understand, under given circumstances of nature and 
society, the authentic alternatives, that are available for choice. Since 
a value judgment is determined by both the person who is judging and 
the situation with which the person is confronted, one should be edu- 
cated to use, out of the resources which the circumstances afford, the 


as signs by which to discriminate things.’ 


most efficient instruments for making the value judgment. 


Value perspective in the process of getting a liberal education is the 
way personality structure is altered or changed. Although the educa- 
tional process deals largely with the individual capacity for critical 
thinking regarding knowledge and information, one should also be 
aware in this process of the emotional sensitivity and the beliefs that 
help or hinder the shaping of values and purposes which will later be 
exemplified in one’s behavior or style of living. In essence, value is 
made of the beliefs upon which the individual commits himself and 
which he carries through to fulfillment. Fruits of behavior are applied 
values or value judgments. 


Since the various educational situations to which an individual is 
exposed will determine largely the type of behavior that he will exhibit, 
the whole view of value or perspective of value should be seen in its 
relationship to the whole of education. Just as the perspective of an 
institution can best be seen through its type or heritage and its possibili- 
ties for growth, the same is true of value in liberal education. 


By liberal education the writer means the process through which a 
person makes inquiry into and modification of his style of living. A 
liberal education is not a definite curriculum or program of study. 
Liberal education takes place when the individual sees the working of 
the human mind in a subject; when he sees how it is an achievement 
of the mind; when elements of logic, imagination, historical perspec- 
tive, and moral meaning develop in the individual from the subject. It is 
distinguished by its liberality in the sense that it is liberating one’s mind 
to use the freedom of choosing. Briefly, it is the development and 
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application of the powers of critical thinking. As such, liberal educa- 
tion requires a certain amount of maturity which will enable the person 
to gain a balance between order and disorder; for there are impulses 
or drives, each of which has directions of its own; and there are disci- 
plines which confine such drives to coinciding paths. The conservative 
or Burkean type of drive stresses the role of order and tradition while 
the libertarian or Rousseau type of drive stresses the naturalistic 
actions. The extreme of conservatism leads to authoritarianism while 
the extreme of liberalism leads to radicalism. 


In order to arrive at a more constructive and helpful view of educa- 
tion it seems necessary to recognize what one believes about reality, 
knowledge, value and evaluation. Some educators prefer different 
schemes of classification for the differing philosophies. Harold Taylor, 
however, in General Education, the Fifty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, discusses three philosophies 
of higher education which provide a framework upon which the follow- 
ing analysis of the three points of view are based. 


Experimentalism, which was given emphasis by Dewey, is a logical 
outgrowth of philosophical pragmatism. For the experimentalist, the 
interpretation of knowledge as the reconstruction of experience gives 
value. Since the experimentalist believes the end of growth is more 
growth, he emphasizes the pragmatic theory of value. Educational 
values are gauged by the practical difference they make in life. A 
spirit of inquiry based to a great extent on Darwin’s concept of evolu- 
tionary progress is evident in the individual experimentalist and the 
society in which he lives. Although the emphasis on value as a social 
process is stressed, there is balance between individual initiative and 
imposed control. 


Perennialism is a belief in certain enduring values, coupled with a 
belief in a supernatural determiner of man’s destiny. Certain basic 
principles are assumed to be unchangeable and appropriate to all men 
in all ages everywhere. Perennialism is influenced greatly by the thir- 
teenth century philosopher, St. Thomas Aquinas, and his teachings on 
ultimate and absolute reality. Advocates of this school of thought do 
much to stabilize society and to retain the good values which are in the 
cognitive statements of previous experiments and explorations. 
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Essentialism is an attempt to climb on to our ancestor’s shoulders in 
order to see farther. For the essentialist, change for the sake of change 
is foolish. In each generation the educators must teach all students a 
common core of ideas, meanings, understandings and ideals represent- 
ing the most precious elements of the human heritage. To the essential- 
ists, proper ideals and understandings make appropriate values. Fear- 
ing overemphasis on individual differences, essentialists emphasize 
what is common or essential to all. What is essential is determined by 
a naturalistic analysis of the social heritage. William C. Bagley, who 
rallied the “conservatives” against the “progressives” in the 1930s, 
was a leading advocate of this school of thought. The essentialists have 
encouraged educators to work cautiously in changing the old order 
of things. 


There appears to be fairly widespread agreement on the terms ex- 
perimentalism, perennialism and essentialism. All three terms agree on 
the supreme worth of the human personality. All recognize the need 
of values being consciously accepted. However, there appears to be a 
difference in the philosophies as to where external factors should give 
way to personal determination and personal discovery. Although there 
are similarities and differences in the philosophies, no institution could 
be identified categorically as practicing one or the other of them. Most 
institutional policies and practices are formed in an eclectic fashion 
just as individual policies and practices are formed; consequently, 
neither institutions nor individuals should be judged categorically in 
regard to educational philosophy. 


What are the ends of liberal education? Although it is possible to 
agree on the tentative ideals and characteristics of the liberally edu- 
cated person, no one person or group of persons has the right to pre- 
scribe the ends of a liberal education for all time. For Aristotle, the 
educated man was one who had learned how to judge competently be- 
tween right and wrong in any science. To William James liberal edu- 
cation caused the superior adjustment of a conscious human being to his 
environment. John Milton’s definition of education contained the form 
of the seventeenth century, but the spirit was that of all times. “I call 
therefore,” he said, “a complete and generous education that which fits 
a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously all the offices 
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both private and public of peace and war.” Jean Jacques Rousseau re- 
marked, “Those of us who can best endure the good and evil of life are 
the best educated.” 

Whenever present day educators give their views of the ends of 
liberal education, the views appear to be similar on the characteristics 
of the liberally educated person. There is less agreement, however, on 
the method and means of educating for those characteristics. For exam- 
ple, Professor Paul Dressel of Michigan State University suggests the 
following four elements as characteristics of the liberally educated 
person: 


1. Knowledge, or a broad acquaintance with the cultural heritage. 


2. Intellectual abilities and skills embracing the ability to use the major 
methods of the various disciplines in seeking for and organizing infor- 
mation as a basis for making wise judgments. 

3. Skill in communication which provides perhaps the most obvious way 
in which the education of a person may be judged, and which is the 
essential means whereby a person continues his education. 


4. A consciously accepted and systematic set of values which ideally should 
have been arrived at after having examined various alternatives and 
the implications of each.’ 


Dr. Andrew Holt, President of the University of Tennessee, suggests 
the following as residuals of a liberal education: 


1. Respect for education to the extent that one will continue to grow 
through self-education. 


2. Respect for education to the extent one will investigate problems be- 
fore taking action on them. 


3. Knowledge of how to find and use educational data. 
. Polish, or proper demeanor in manners and speech. 


5. Intellectual maturity to the extent a person will act his age in thoughts 
and actions. 


6. Moral stability consciously accepted.” 


Houston Smith emphasizes the ends of liberal education as value 


1 Association of Higher Education, Current Issues in Higher Education, Washington: 
National Education Association, 1960, pp. 62-67. 

* Andrew Holt, “Education’s Residuals,” The Peabody Reflector, (July-August, 1960), 
XXXIII, pp. 83-84. 

* Houston Smith, Purposes of Higher Education, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
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judgments. As the student progresses through the college curriculum, 
he should develop common value judgments on six opposites, according 
to Smith. They are as follows: absolutism vs. relativism; objectivity vs. 
commitment; freedom vs. authority; egoism vs. altruism; individualism 
vs. state; and sacred vs. secular." 

It seems certain that John Milton would want the liberally educated 
person to have a “consciously accepted and systematic set of values” 
somewhat similar to those quoted from the twentieth century educator; 
however, it is quite doubtful that the two-educators could agree on the 
means and techniques of achieving those values. Also, the what, how 
and why of values would be different. Both would agree that the 
learned values would be exemplified in the actions of the educated 
person, regardless of time or place. 

After deciding upon acceptable values, the educator is confronted 
with the problem of teaching values. Values can be learned, it seems, 
in a similar fashion to the way in which a person is educated academi- 
cally. Although values are never static, their growth and development 
can be arrested and/or frustrated just as the intellect can be handi- 
capped in the individual’s development. Also, value learning can be 
accomplished through a system of threats, punishments and rewards for 
the individual. It seems best, however, that value judgments be de- 
veloped through alternatives to action and critical analysis. Conse- 
quently, the better critical thinking is developed, the better the values 
and value judgments the person should have. The power and strength 
of a liberal education developing values can be seen in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s description of his own young manhood years in the following 
excerpt: 


I can remember going to my little bedroom after hearing the neighbors 
talk of an evening with my father, and spending no small part of the night 
walking up and down and trying to make out what was the exact meaning 
of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried to, 
when I got on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and when 
I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had put it into language 
plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. 


Writing in 1859 of Spencer County, Indiana, Lincoln said, “The 
little advance I now have upon this store of education, I have picked up 
from time to time under the pressure of necessity.” 
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of necessity” led Mr. Lincoln to English grammar at the age of twenty- 
three; to Euclid when he was a member of Congress; to the Bible and 
American history; to Bunyan, Shakespeare, Defoe, Burns, and Byron; 
to Blackston’s Commentaries; to Voltaire, to Gibbon and to Payne. In 
summary, it led him to a liberal education, and this in turn developed 
wise value judgments. 

How can the ends of a liberal education best be achieved? By using 
techniques that will, not only impart knowledge and understanding, 
but will develop critical thinking. As illustrated by Mr. Lincoln’s ex- 
ample one goes from generalizations to concrete applications of that 
which he has learned. This is further illustrated by Professor Alfred 
North Whitehead as follows: 


. . . For those whose formal education is prolonged beyond the school age, 
the University course or its equivalent is the period of generalization. The 
spirit of generalization should dominate a University. The lectures should 
be addressed to those to whom details and procedure are familiar; that is 
to say, familiar at least in the sense of being so congruous to pre-existing 
training as to be easily acquirable . . . ; at the University he should stand 
up and look around. For this reason it is fatal if the first year at the 
University be frittered away in going over the old work in the old 
spirit ... ; at the University he should start from general ideas and study 
their applications to concrete cases.‘ 


Throughout this paper liberal education has been emphasized as self- 
development. Also, the better critical thinking has developed, the bet- 
ter value judgments are likely to be. Since value judgments and criti- 
cal thinking seem to be best realized through personal experience, the 
teacher should teach his subject matter imaginatively in ordcr to 
stimulate and guide the student’s self-development. Although the 
teacher’s ingenuity must be trusted in his particular area of specializa- 
tion, he must ever be on guard against dead prescriptions of knowledge 
and values. Otherwise he may teach for rigidity and inflexibility 
rather than adaptibility and open mindedness. For, as Dr. Whitehead 
says, “Our problem is, in fact, to fit the world to our perceptions, and 
not our perceptions to the world.” 





* Alfred North Whitehead, Aims of Education, New York: The New American Library, 
1949, pp. 37-38. 
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The Master’s Degree for Teachers 


JOS. S. BUTTERWECK 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Does the master’s degree for teachers mean more than sitting 450 
hours in a classroom following the dictates of a university professor? 
Is there any definition that can be given to the master’s degree that 
distinguishes the recipient from one who has not thus spent his time? 
Are there qualities which he possesses that are evidences of superi- 
ority over those that he had acquired before he became thus endowed? 
Is there any relationship between the master’s degree and being a 
master teacher? 


Society Has A Concern 

These are not idle questions in a society committed to the principle 
that “the wealth of the state shall educate the children of the state.” 
Those who pay have a right to an accounting from those entrusted with 
the stewardship for education. 

The kind of teachers that man its schools, the rewards that accrue 
to them for the services rendered, whether monetary or intangible, 
become the concern of society. Private enterprise does not free the 
teacher, either individually or through the organization developed to 
protect his interests, to operate independently. 

Society has and always must exercise an active interest in the educa- 
tion of its teachers and the rewards available to them. The master’s 
degree is one of these rewards. 

Society in the United States usually pays the teacher with a master’s 
degree a higher salary than it pays one who has only a baccalaureate 
degree, irrespective of the years of teaching or the competency of the 
professional performance. Is society buying a product that represents 
a sound investment? 

The State of Pennsylvania, for example, employs approximately 
71,000 teachers in its public schools. Eighteen percent of these have 
master’s degrees. By legislative mandate the state pays these teachers 
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two and a half million dollars more each year than it would pay if they 
had not attained this professional level. 


If a committee of competent evaluators were to visit all the teachers 
in the state and pass judgment on the services they render to the children 
and youth of these schools, would they be able to isolate those with 
master’s degrees? 


If an examination were given to all the teachers of the public schools 
of this commonwealth testing the knowledge of these teachers about 
those practices, theories and concepts that aim to separate the master 
teachers from the ordinary teachers would those with a master’s degree 
generally receive the high scores? 


To answer these questions, let us look at the problem both hori- 
zontally and vertically. By horizontally we mean the various ways 
currently existing by which the degree can be obtained. By vertically 
we include what happens in the process of obtaining the degree, namely, 
what is expected of the recipient. 


Certification Emerges 


Over a period of 200 years, teacher education and licensing in this 
country moved through the following stages: 


1. The early academies regarded teacher preparation as one of their 
responsibilities. 

2. First private and then public institutions were created for the express 
purpose of preparing teachers, chiefly for the elementary schools. 

3. Individuals who had a modicum of learning in the higher branches 
(algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, ancient history, Latin, Greek, 
French and German), frequently not college graduates, became the 
teachers of the public secondary schools. 

4. Licensing was in the hands of the local authorities and was based largely 
on a written and oral examination to test the applicants on “moral 
character, learning, and ability to teach school.” 

5. The state gradually replaced the local district as the licensing authority 
and substituted for the examination a system of professional courses 
to be passed and college credits to be earned. 

6. As the liberal arts college became concerned about the inroads that the 
normal school, now a four year college, was making as a competing 


institution of higher learning, it introduced departments of psychology 
and education. 
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7. The university in the meantime entered the competition in teacher edu- 
cation by establishing a separate school of education. 


8. By the second and third decade of this century, the stage had finally 
been set to require as a minimum for the certification of teachers 
a) a baccalaureate degree; 


b) a certain number of credits in courses regarded as the essential 
professional scholarship of the beginning teacher. 


What was not agreed upon, however, was what should comprise 
the content of the four years spent at college. An attempt at uniformity 
was made in some states by naming the professional courses that should 
constitute this minimum. But ez:yone who has read a college catalog 
and attended college classes can attest to the semantic problem involved 
in articulating course content and course name. 

If a small amount of “good” is beneficial, a larger amount of the 
same “good” is better. This seems to be an accepted truism today. If, 
therefore, a few credits in professional courses improve the quality of 
the teacher, more credits should create a better teacher. 

On this assumption, the state licensing authorities imposed additional 
professional credits if the teacher sought permanent certification. But 
this in time did not seem to raise the level of the teacher’s professional 
performance as much as was desired. Something else had to be 


added. 


Enter the master’s degree. 


A Dubious Reward 

More credits were not likely to be sought by the average worker 
unless there was some incentive associated with the effort to attain the 
extra. Increased remuneration became the answer. Pressure on legis- 
lative bodies by teacher’s organizations finally resulted in a mandated 
increase in salary for those with a master’s degree. 

What master’s degree? One consisting of specialized courses in the 
teacher’s academic undergraduate major? One consisting solely of 
courses dealing with the intricacies of the profession? One designed 
to enable the teacher to prepare himself for professional advancement 
not directly related to teaching but which brought greater financial 
rewards and prestige? 
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Not being able or willing to distinguish between these, those who 
had the responsibility of interpreting the legislation “played it safe.” 
They ruled that a master’s degree is a master’s degree no matter what 
its nature, provided it is earned in an institution accepted as respecta- 
ble. And respectability was interpreted as possessed by an institution 
that had been accredited by a regional or state accrediting agency. 

All teachers or professional workers, therefore, who had earned a 
master’s degree were entitled to a state mandated annual increase in 
salary for the remainder of their teaching years. 


Compounding The Dubious 


If a master’s degree brings greater permanent rewards than merely 
a baccalaureate degree, why not spend another year in college and 
secure the additional degree with all the “rights and emoluments” 
attendant thereto. Those, therefore, who had learned to love the 
security of the ivory towered alma mater and who had the necessary 
finances to spend an extra year under its protection earned the master’s 
degree before they entered the classroom as a teacher. 

These individuals also received the extra yearly compensation asso- 
ciated with the master’s degree. 


Enter another problem. 


If a certain number of Gredits are necessary to become a “competent” 
classroom teacher, why not spend the undergraduate years gaining a 
“good” general education, and leave the fifth year as a period to 
acquire this “competency” and at the same time regain the advantages 
of the increased earnings associated with the advanced degree. 

All of these rationalizations have brought into existence a practice 
in the teaching profession that is without defense, if defense is to grow 
out of experimental or objective evidence. 

Master’s degrees are available 


1. to individuals without any teaching experience or certificates but who 


spend one year earning 30 semester hours of graduate credit in profes- 
sional courses; 


2. to individuals with several years of successful teaching experience who 


earned the required credits on a part time basis spread over four or five 
years; 
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3. to individuals whose undergraduate education included the preparation 
for teaching but who prefer to get their master’s degree before they face 
the firing line of their profession ; 


4. to individuals who acquire a modicum of professional credits but spend 
most of their time extending the field of their undergraduate academic 
major; 


5. to individuals who prefer to receive their master’s degree by earning 
credits in an area of professional service that insures promotion and 
increase in professional status even though often only indirectly related 
to teaching. This applies to such services as administration, counselling 


and the like. 


In none of these cases is teaching competence nor the acquisition of 
certain basic concepts of education a common denominator. 

The master’s degree, therefore, must be defined as one year or 30 
semester hours spent acquiring what a particular institution of higher 
learning assumes the student ought to learn. It is not necessarily related 
to competence. 


No profession that has a direct responsibility to society can be built 
on such tenuous grounds. As stated by Dean Rosencrance of Wayne 
University, “We must build a profession into which persons will be 
admitted upon the basis of approved standards of competence. These 
standards must be demonstrated in performance, not in training alone.” 

Let us add that promotion, increased salary, assured permanent 
employment, life tenure, must also be based on “demonstrated ability,” 
and not on the number of graduate credits earned or the degree 
awarded. 

The master’s degree, no matter how earned, at what time in the 
teacher’s professional life, or in what major area of learning, is not 
an adequate substitute for competence if public education is to continue 
to command the respect and support of its public. 


We Learn What We Live 


Learning exists on three levels—knowledge, insight, behavior. The 
ultimate aim of all learning is the modification of behavior. Knowl- 
edge is important to the extent to which it influences behavior or aids 
in the development of insight or understanding. Understanding or 
insight is an intellectual attainment that may, but not necessarily does 
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induce change in behavior; too frequently it is merely a latent product 
that induces satisfying quiescence rather than positive action. 

The value of any program of teacher education must, therefore, be 
measured by the behavior it induces in the teacher. Knowledge and 
insight may be steps leading toward positive behavior, but in themselves 
they are of little value. 

The chance that they will lead to behavior is conditioned by the 
favorable emotional attitude toward them and the opportunity afforded 
for their practice. 

With this concept of learning in mind, let us look at the vertical 


aspect of the problem—what happens during the process of receiving 
the master’s degree? 


One Example 

Most—nearly all—of the master’s degrees earned by public school 
teachers result from taking so called professional courses as opposed 
to academic courses. 

Recently, the Master of Arts in Teaching degree has been promoted 
through the encouragement from funds made available by the Ford 
Foundation. This degree is usually sought by those whose undergradu- 
ate college years are spent in securing a liberal arts or general educa- 
tion and who devote a fifth year to professional education. This fifth 
year usually consists of-a modicum of education courses associated 
with an internship together with academic courses related to the sub- 
ject matter area in which the students are interning and in which they 
hope to secure a permanent teaching position after completing their 
master’s degree program. 

The number of master’s degrees earned in this manner is such a 
small percent of the total number granted each year to teachers, that, 
at least for the present, it cannot be said to have a substantial effect 
on the profession, whatever its merits may be. 

Let us, therefore, report the practice in one university of the con- 
ventional type by examining the transcripts of all those who received 
the master’s degree in a given year. 

In the year 1957, one school of education of a large university 
granted 240 master’s degrees. An examination of the transcripts of 
these graduates reveals that of the 7,675 credits earned, 5,427 or 72% 
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were labeled Education, and 1,659 or 22% were designated as courses 
in Psychology. Only 385 or 5% represented credits in academic sub- 
jects. Of this number 147 were taken in history. A further examina- 
tion of these credits reveals that most of the history courses were a 
particular course in American History required by the State Department 
for permanent certification. 


In other words, a negligible number of the courses taken by these 
240 master’s degree candidates dealt. with content not directly con- 
cerned with the teacher’s immediate professional responsibilities. 
Little that these graduates gained during this phase of their post- 
baccalaureate formal education can be said to have dealt with problems 
not directly related to their daily occupation. Breadth of the cultural 
horizon could hardly be regarded as one of the values gained from the 
450 hours that they spent sitting in a classroom listening to words of 
wisdom expounded by university professors. 

Further examination of the transcripts and a questionnaire sent to 
each of these graduates revealed that most of the 1,505 Elementary 
Education credits earned were taken by those who had already 
received state certification as teachers of secondary schools, but because 
of state requirements, had to earn additional credits in Elementary 
Education to be permitted to teach in an elementary school. 

Another 943 credits were earned in Educational Administration. 
Nearly all of the students with these credits on their transcripts had 
a limited amount of classroom teaching experience but were seeking 
promotion into the more lucrative administrative position. 

The 697 credits earned in Health and Physical Education were on 
transcripts of teachers who already had a plethora of such credits in 
their undergraduate days preparing to become Physical Education 
teachers. Cultural breadth was certainly not sought by these teachers. 


Most of the 1,659 psychology credits were earned by teachers who 
sought promotion to the more lucrative guidance and counselling posi- 
tions available in secondary schools. 

The questionnaires returned were further enlightening: 


1. Most of those who earned their baccalaureate degrees in state teachers 
colleges and schools of education and who were concerned primarily 
with improving their classroom teaching claimed that the graduate 
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courses taken were repetitious and not sufficiently valuable to justify 
the time and energy expended. 


2. Many of those who were liberal arts college graduates and who had a 
bare minimum of professional courses in their undergraduate days and 
who were majoring in Elementary Education claimed that considerable 
profit came from their graduate program. 


3. Those who sought promotion into administrative or guidance and 
counselling positions found “new meat” in the courses pursued. A sizea- 
ble proportion, however, claimed that they were not yet ready for much 
of the content dealt with. Apparently their teaching experience was 
not sufficient in quantity or quality to create a state of readiness for the 
theory discussed in these “advanced” courses. 


The reader must keep in mind that all of these 240 graduates with 
a master’s degree in the year 1957 from this one institution were 
eligible for an additional increment in salary the following year by 
reason of this “achievement.” 

Is the $48,000 additional salary that was paid to these professional 
workers each year thereafter a good investment? Is society assured of 
increased teaching competence commensurate with the larger invest- 
ment it is making in public education for these 240 teachers? 

No evidence is available to answer this question. 


We do, however, know that most of the more than 100, or nearly 
50%, of the 240 took advanced courses in administration or guidance 
in the expectation that promotion out of the classroom would result. 
We also know that a comparatively small proportion of these will 
satisfy their expectation. If they continue in this profession as class- 
room teachers, what they learned through their graduate courses gave 
them little or no additional knowledge of classroom practices nor of 
cultural breadth that could be labeled General Education. 


Another Approach Needed 
What is the answer to this problem? How can society be assured 
that increased competence is associated with increased compensation 
in an enterprise in which it invests more state and local tax money 
annually than in any other activity? 
Is there a substitute for a system based on college credits earned as 
sole reward for service rendered in assuring that through public educa- 
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tion, society will safeguard its future against retrogression? The 
United States is historically committed to the principle that public 
education through public tax supported schools will insure the per- 
petuation of those values that are important not only to survival but 
also to progressive growth. 

The growth of the teacher education and certification practices 
referred to in the beginning of this discussion under eight steps was 
largely fortuitous or empirical. It was not the result of facts gathered 
and principles deduced. It was not the outgrowth of a body of knowl- 
edge gained from observing what happens to individuals who are 
exposed to college or university courses or who enter a classroom and 
develop empathy with children. 


We have no generally accepted body of principles or concepts that 
a teacher should acquire to be regarded as successful. We have not 
even agreed on practices that we regard as the measure of a good 
teacher. Nor do we have a body of acceptable knowledge about teach- 
ing that he should possess. 


Until we know what characteristics a good teacher should have and 
the stages through which he passes from the level of the neophyte to 
that of the master, we are not in a position to structure a sound pro- 
gram of teacher education. 


How can we obtain this body of knowledge? 


Drawing On Another Experience 


Let us take a leaf out of the book of experience in obtaining our 
knowledge of child development. 


What John Dewey knew about children was not much more than a 
conviction that they possessed an innate potentiality for growth which 
was not used in their education. The idea was not new. Rousseau had 
already dealt with the same idea in his Emile. Pestalozzi and Froebel 
had tried to implement the idea in the schools that they created. 


John Dewey in 1896 merely operated on a higher level than did 
Rousseau in his treatise or Pestalozzi in his school. 


The progressive movement and its child-centered school was the 
outgrowth of this faith in the potentiality of the child. It was not based 
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on a carefully documented study about the nature of childhood. This 
had to come later. 


Thus the progressive movement and its child-centered school failed, 
not because the idea on which it was built was basically wrong, but 
because it was conceived in the minds of adults who were rebelling 
against the rigid disregard of child nature and not on facts known 
about the nature of childhood and the nature of learning. 

Although we are still in the process of becoming better acquainted 
with the nature of childhood, we are today proceeding in our collection 
of data in a manner that is basically sound. We observe the child. We 
see him in varying situations and judge what takes place inside by 
the poems he writes, the drawings he paints, the music he creates. 

Prescott, Gesell, the Iowa Child Study Center, to name just a few, 
have over a period of many years of the study of the child, arrived at 
a body of knowledge about child behavior that in the hands of intelli- 
gent adults can create the competent or master teacher. 


A Reorientation Needed 
We have no such body of knowledge about the teacher. We do not 
know whether this knowledge of child behavior, to mention only one 
phase of professional knowledge, should be acquired in a course given 
during the students undergraduate days, must be learned in the presence 
of children living a natural child life, can be best attained before 
assuming responsibility as a teacher, or can be acquired on the job 


while serving as a responsible teacher in an actual classroom teaching 
situation. 


Logic suggests that some should be learned before assuming teaching 
responsibility. In practice, however, we operate on the assumption that 
all the formal instruction about child behavior should be acquired 
before becoming a teacher. The certification requirements are based 


on this assumption and other teacher education practices are adjusted 
to the certification demands. 


If we apply our knowledge of the psychology of “insight” we must 
conclude that this level of learning does not usually result until the 


individual has had considerable experience in the use of the knowledge 
at hand. 
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And if we apply our knowledge of the psychology of behavior we 
must further conclude that self-directing behavior can result only when 
insight has been acquired. 

We have here, therefore, three levels of learning:—knowledge, 
insight, and behavior. All three are necessary for a person to function 
adequately in any capacity. The teacher needs to acquire them to 
become a competent teacher. 


But—What knowledge? What insight? What kind of behavior? 


The answers to these questions must come from a study of the 
behavior of teachers from the time they begin formal preparation for 
teaching, until they have attained the level of competency that entitles 
them to the appellation “self-directing,” until they have acquired the 
body of insights on which they can draw. 

This is a long and arduous task. It requires the collection of a large 
body of information from teachers of all kinds, teaching in a great 
variety of situations. But until this is done, certification, tenure, merit 
rating, teacher education, and master’s degrees, must necessarily be 
based on guesses that have no more validity than were the guesses we 
made about the nature of childhood and adolescence in the days when 
we first became conscious of the fact that we had “children” in our 
schools. 

Unless the master’s degree for teachers reflects the competency of 
the master teacher, we had better change its name and its emoluments 
or substitute for it a kind of education that insures the product that 
the word “master” implies. 
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Peabody College 


offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


> FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 12-August 18 
> EARLY SUMMER TERM June I2-July 15 
> LATE SUMMER TERM —July 17-August 18 
> INTERSESSION —August 21-September | 
>» WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned campus stretch your 
mind and stir your imagination while you enjoy the beautiful and 
relaxing experience of summer study at the very doorway of Ten- 
nessee's vast recreational and sight-seeing area—Tennessee's 
Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


Director of Admissions 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


"A southern school with national and 
international recognition." 
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jou RANDOM :. HOUSE 


Tonite English in 
High School 


by ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 


An outstanding new text for the beginning teacher of English or the experienced teacher 
who desires to benefit from recently available materials on the methods of teaching English. 
Case studies demonstrate how the teacher can capitalize on the interaction of the learner 
and material to aid the adolescent in establishing a sound basis for his future studies. 
Material is presented on such subjects as questioning and discussion techniques, lesson 
planning, and the use of curriculum materials in classroom control. The approach is a prac- 
tical one, concerned with problems faced every day by teachers, but at the same time reaf- 
firming the importance of English in the high school curriculum. Approx. 512 pages. 
$6.00 text. 


. & 
American Education 
FACTS, FANCIES, AND FOLKLORE 
by RAYMOND P. HARRIS, Director of Secondary Education, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


An experienced teacher discusses our schools simply, directly and realistically, and dispels 
many current “myths” created by recent attacks on education. Spring, 1961. About 350 pp. 
$5.00 text. 


Language 
and the Discovery of Reality 


by JOSEPH CHURCH, Vassar College 
Foreword by Robert B. McLeod 


A n important new text that examines the way in which the individual learns language 
and the changes in perception and thinking that accompany the process. Approx. 272 pages. 
About $4.00 text. With this book the author pays tribute to Vassar College on the occasion 
of its centennial. 


RANDOM HOUSE e The College Department @ 510 Madison Avenue @ New York 22 
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New RONALD books 





KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Teaching Procedures 
IDA E. MORRISON, Sacramento State College; and IDA F. PERRY 


Just Published! Simple, practical ex- 
planations of how to teach the various 
subjects of the curriculum from kinder- 
garten through the third grade. Book of- 
fers suggestions on organizing and man- 
aging groups, for progressively teaching 
the several subjects, and for handling 


emotional and social adjustment prob- 
lems of five- to nine-year-old children. 
Because learning depends on reading 
abilities, special attention is devoted to 
methods of teaching reading. 196]. 608 
pp., 72 ills. $6.75 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Edited by KENNETH L. HUSBANDS, University of Colorado 
Prepared by 13 Contributing Authorities 


New! An invaluable collection of teach- 
ing methods and practices in the first six 
grades, written by specialists in each ele- 
mentary subject. Book stresses a subject- 
centered approach; relates the teaching of 
each subject to the total program. Fre- 
quent use is made of sample lessons and 


examples of successful programs in all 
areas of the curriculum. Book includes 
helpful suggestions on classroom manage- 
ment, evaluation of pupil progress, audio- 
visual aids, and on many other day-to-day 
problems of the teacher. 196]. 496 pp. 

$6.50 


MANAGING THE CLASSROOM—2nd Ed. 
The Teacher’s Part in School Administration 


EDWIN JOHN BROWN and ARTHUR THOMAS PHELPS, 
—both University of Santa Clara 


New! Designed for college courses in 
classroom management, this textbook ac- 
quaints the prospective or beginning 
teacher with the responsibilities and rou- 
tines of classroom work. The mechanics 
of management are thoroughly discussed, 
with emphasis on the development of 
democratic school citizenship. Following 


a discussion of educational principles, 
book explains how effective management 
contributes to pupil development; pre- 
sents an operating plan for taking care of 
administrative details; and delves into 
the relationships essential to the teacher’s 
growth as an administrator. 2nd Ed., 
1961. 448 pp. $6.50 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—2nd Ed. 


CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado; 
TRUMAN M. PIERCE, Auburn University; and 
WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina 


Just Published! This introductory text- 
book gives a complete picture of the ad- 
ministrative situations encountered in the 
American educational system. It covers a 
wide range of topics, including operation 
on the local, state, and national levels; 


structional program and for teacher and 
pupil personnel; financial and business 
problems; school plant utilization; main- 
tenance and insurance; etc. Examples of 
techniques guide the administrator in ar- 








age riving at decisions. 2nd Ed., 1961. 720 
ses. administrative responsibilities for the in- pp.; 87 ills., tables. $38 
ion 

THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
, 22 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach . 


Annotators for this Issue: William M. Alexander, Al Baumeister, Robert M. 
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Children’s Literature 


ApaM, Barpara. Big Big Box. Dou- 
bleday, 1960. unp. $2.00. 

A play house that is sometimes a train, 
or a school, or a ranch, and that really gets 
to be a home for six. All this from a box, 


a little boy and girl, and a cat. A read-it- 
again story for children 2-6. 
ARCHIBALD, JosePpH. First Base 


Hustler. Macrae Smith, 1960. 190p. 
$2.95. 

A story of the career of Eddie Jarman, 
promising young first baseman, trying to 
make big league ball with the Redbirds. His 
position is claimed by the owner’s son and 
Eddie is forced to play left field. He is seri- 
ously injured and at the age of nineteen is 
just another player no club wants. During 
Eddie’s fight to regain a place in the base- 
ball world he learns that to be a man he 
must give as well as take in order to be a 
success. 


ARCHIBALD, JosePpH. Richie Ash- 
burn Story. Messner, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 

The Richie Ashburn story is another fine 
addition to the youth library by an already 
established author of baseball stories. This 
is a concise, authentic story of a great player 
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and is full of provocative information for 
the young lover of baseball. 


AupsLey, James. Book of Ballet. 
Rev. ed. Warne, 1960. 11lp. $2.50. 


The development of ballet from the first 
forms up to the very modern ballet are 
very well described in this book. It includes 
information about the most famous dancers 
and will please young dance students. 


Austin, Marcot. Cousin’s Treasure. 
Dutton, 1960. 45p. $2.75. 


A thoroughly delightful volume for the 
three- to five-year-old group by the author 
of Peter Churchmouse. As author and illus- 
trator she is seldom equalled. 


Baker, Laura NELson. Special 
Year. Knopf, 1959. 214p. $2.95. 


Story of seventeen-year-old Scott Wagnor, 
likable but not very ambitious. Scott learns 
of his potentialities and grows up with a 
better understanding of himseif because of 
the death of a friend and the loss of his girl. 
Of interest for both boys and girls. 


BAKER, RACHEL AND MERLEN, J. B. 
America’s First Woman Astronomer. 


Messner, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 


An unusually engaging biographical story 
of Maria Mitchell, Vassar’s first professor of 
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astronomy. This volume may give vision to 
a girl somewhat concerned about a career. 
Junior high school reading level. 


Baner, SKULDA. First Parting. Long- 
mans, 1960. 211p. $3.25. 


Anna Magnuson, a young teacher learned 
how to deal with the hardships of a prairie 
school and that she must give and share 
experiences in order to understand that with 
every parting some of the heart is left be- 
hind. A story for senior high school stu- 
dents. 


Bercaust, Erik. First Men in Space. 
Putnam, 1960. 47p. $2.50. 


Accurate information on Project Mercury. 
Factual in style, this book would prove use- 
ful as a reference for mid-teenagers. Well- 
illustrated to help build vocabulary. 


Best, ALLENA. Stars in My Pockets. 
John Day, 1960. 190p. $3.25. 


Maria Mitchell, second in a family of nine 
children, while still in her teens began the 
teaching and astronomy that were to be her 
life’s work. This story pictures charming 
family life in the Quaker society of Nan- 
tucket Island when it was the whaling center 
of the world. 


Bishop, Curtis. Sideline Quarter- 
back. Lippincott, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 


Jim Corgan was a sensational quarterback 
in his sophomore year in a big school with 
a winning team. Naturally he was some- 
what self-conceited, and when he moved to 
a smaller town where he was ineligible to 
play for the first year it took some hard 
knocks for him and great patience on the 
part of the coach. A very human story of 
a mixed-up boy that comes through. 


BoaRDMAN, Fon Wyman. Tunnels. 
Walck, 1960. 144p. $3.50. 


A fascinating book for one who can de- 
velop an interest in all kinds of tunnels. 
Profusely illustrated by photographs, the 
reading level of the book is at the junior 
high school level. One detects a sense of 
adventure in reading the book. 


Botton, Caro.e. Christy. Morrow, 
1960. 217p. $2.95. 


This teenage novel of sixteen-year-old 





Christy’s infatuation for Gideon Myles, a 
dashing personality, but as old as her father, 
portrays the humor and excitement of young 
love and the heart break which it brings 
Christy. This story teaches a good lesson 
to young girls who become interested in 
older men. 


Bowen, Rosert SipNEY. Pennant 
Fever. Lothrop, 1960. 186p. $3.00. 


A well done and colorful story of a young 
player who failed and had the determination 
to work his way to fame through the man- 
agerial channel in baseball. Much interest 
will be drawn from his interesting methods 
of team and player handling by the young 
reader. 


BrookMAN, Denise. Look of Love. 
Macrae Smith, 1960. 183p. $2.95. 


Candy finds that dating a boy who is not 
accepted by her family and friends can 
create quite a problem. Girls will especially 
enjoy reading about how she discovered that 
Joe had more to offer than most of the so- 
called “right” people she knows. 


Brown, Marcia. Tamarindo. Scrib- 
ners, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


The setting is Sicily, and Tamarindo is a 
donkey. The real hero is Pepineddu who 
commands the troop of three younger boys 
playing soldiers. Everybody in the village 
really gets into action, as shown by the en- 
trancing illustrations as well as by the text. 
Good to read to children about 4 to 7. 


Burt, Outve. Cave of Shouting and 
Silence. John Day, 1960. 191p. $3.50. 


The setting for this novel is Zion National 
Park. Caleb Wilson joins a Moron expedi- 
tion and journeys down the Virgin River. 
He hopes to prove his rightful inheritance 
to a fortune left by his grandfather. 
Through his experiences in the country 
and his friendship with the Painte Indians 
he finds what he came for then realizes that 
he has greater goals to reach. 


CALDWELL, JoHN C. Let’s Visit In- 
donesia. John Day, 1960. 96p. $2.95. 
Elementary readers will be able to follow 
with interest this account of Indonesia, some- 
thing of its geography, history, government, 
and living conditions there. It is an attrac- 
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tive, sturdy book, well illustrated with photo- 
graphs throughout, and showing a two page 
map of the area. Recommended. 


CARBONNIER, JEANNE. Congo Ex- 
plorer. Scribners, 1960. 152p. $3.00. 


An account of Pierre de Brazza’s life for 
older boys and girls. It is especially wise 
for school libraries to acquire more books 
of this sort in view of our increased interest 
in Africa. 


Cueney, Cora. Peg-Legged Pirate 
of Sulu. Knopf, 1960. 109p. $2.75. 


In the setting of the Philippines the Sulu 
Pirate, who was really a reformed character, 
plays havoc with the affairs of 12-year-old 
Ping. It is all quite surprising and there are 
thrills for Ping that he will share with chil- 
dren of about 3rd and 6th grade reading 
ability. 


CiarKE, Tom. Puddle Jumper. Loth- 
rop, 1960. 191p. $3.00. 


Arne’s father called it the puddle jumper. 
You’ve guessed it; he was a peterson from 
Sweden. Arne learned to fly when he was 
14, and that led to trouble. As a matter of 
fact, bush pilots in Alaska have interesting 
lives, anyway. Upper grade and junior high 
school boys will like to find out how inter- 
esting. 

Cosy, CaRROLL BurRLEIGH. Bomber 
Parade. Coward McCann, 1960. 48p. 
$2.25. 

Well bound and carefully illustrated vol- 
ume recording bomber plane characteristics 


and performance. Boys from grade three on 
will read the book for hours. 


Cotpy, C. B. Fighter Parade. Cow- 
ard McCann, 1960. 48p. $2.25. 


Well bound and carefully illustrated vol- 
ume recording fighter plane characteristics 
and performance from World War I to the 
present. Boys from grade three on will read 
the book for hours. 


Cotsy, C. B. Musket to M14. Cow- 
ard McCann, 1960. 48p. $2.19. 

Like other of Colby’s books, this well 
bound volume is largely pictorial. The text 
is a good technical vocabulary builder. Boys 
interested in pistols, rifles, battling guns, etc. 
will find a storehouse of information. 
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Cosy, C. B. Countdown. Coward 
McCann, 1960. 48p. $2.19. 


Pictures are worth many words. Interme- 
diate boys and girls often learn to connect 
text and picture. This seems to be one aim 
of the missile story presented in this durably 
bound volume. 


DaniEL-Rops. Golden Legend of 
Young Saints. Kenedy, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Fifteen outstanding people from all ages 
come to life to reflect the Christian way for 
today’s youth. Drawn from different ages, 
races and nationalities, a certain condition of 
sanctity is apparent. 


Eastwick, Ivy O. Deck the Stable. 
McKay, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


The jingle of rimes joins the magic of 
picture in a fantasy of animals decorating 
the manger where the Christ is to be born. 
For children about 4 to 8. 


EpELL, CeELEsTe. Lynn Pamet, Cater- 
er. Messner, 1960. 193p. $2.95. 


Lynn Pamet, a_ nineteen-year-old girl, 
proves that cooking can be a glamorous pro- 
fession for girls who have the skill. How 
Lynn finds love and combines romance with 
good recipes makes an interesting novel for 
young girls. 


FarguHar, Marcaret. Book to Be- 
gin on Lights. Holt, Rinehart, 1960. 
unp. $2.50. 


Introduction to lighting from prehistoric 
times to the present for primary children. 
The illustrations tell the story very well. 
The text is for the more mature pupils of 
the group. 


Feactes, Anita. Casey: The Utterly 
Impossible Horse. W. R. Scott, 1960. 
95p. $2.75. 


Casey was a talking horse, and wanted a 
boy for a pet. He wanted his own way, too, 
and kept Mike and his sister Gloria very 
busy waiting on him, and completely broke 
buying what he wanted. Casey fancied him- 
self as an actor, and loved applause. Nice 
reading for grades 2 to 4. 
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FENNER, Puy Luis. Kickoff: Stories 
of Football. Knopf, 1960. 174p. $3.00. 


A wonderful collection of crucial moments 
in sports featuring some of the great athletes 
of our times. There are also numerous funny 
stories and situations presented. Will inter- 
est any reader who appreciates sports. 


Fox, CHARLES. Fox in the House. 
Reilly and Lee, 1960. 3lp. $2.50. 


This is a true story of a little fox that 
was lost. Peter’s father found him. Peter 
named him Foxy, and they had great times 
together. When Foxy got bigger, Peter let 
him go, but they were still friends. Children 
in the latter part of the first year in school 
can read this themselves. 


Fry, Rosauie. Fly Home, Colom- 
bina. Dutton, 1960. 123p. $2.50. 


Colombina is a homing pigeon belonging 
to Francesco, guide for Lucinda and her 
artist parents on a trip to Florence. The 
artists take Colombina on various side trips 
and release her to fly home. Beautiful writ- 
ing and illustrations make the reader long 
to take such a trip as that described. 


FurMAN, ABRAHAM. Teen Age Fish- 
ing Stories. Lantern Press, 1960. 253p. 
$2.95. 


Nine well selected fishing stories that 
should suit the taste of teenagers, be they 
bass or trout enthusiasts. There is the tingle 
of real sport and the techniques are inter- 
woven to inspire and instruct as well as to 
entertain. Especially good at the junior high 
school level. 


GarNETT, Henry. Blood Red Cres- 
cent. Doubleday, 1960. 188p. $1.95. 


The setting for this adventure story of 
suspense was Venice in 1570. Guido, a 14- 
year-old boy managed to escape the safety 
of a monastery and join his father’s galley 
for the fight against the Turks in the battle 
of Lepanto. Adventure lovers will enjoy this 
story. 


GARTHWAITE, Marion. Mario. Dou- 
bleday, 1960. 167p. $2.50. 

Mario has tough luck. First there is his 
grandmother’s sickness. Then there is a 
mixup and he is shipped from Mexico to 


pick cotton. How he maintained his integ- 
rity, and found friends to help straighten 
things out is an absorbing story of Mexi- 
cans and Americans that will be good read- 
ing for intermediate children. 


Gerps, GRETCHEN. Steve and the 
Burro’s Secret. Lothrop, 1960. 110p. 
$2.95. 


Whether young Steve is the hero, or But- 
tercup, the burro, it is difficult to decide. 
At any rate, between them they foiled the 
villains and found the gold mine that Red 
Bascombe, Buttercup’s former owner had 
discovered and concealed so well. Children 
about 7 to 11 can read this for themselves, 
and will be charmed. 


GLEAVES, SUZANNE AND WERTEN- 
BAKER, L. T. Tip and Dip. Lippincott, 
1960. unp. $2.95. 


Tree Climbers, or about to be tree climb- 
ers, will enjoy this tripping story. The fan- 
tasy is such as appeal to children. Good 
readers in the later part of the first grade or 
second grade can read this to themselves. 


GotTLieB, WILLIAM. Aircraft and 
How They Work. Doubleday, 1960. 
56p. $2.95. 


A remarkable presentation in terms that 
are understandable to upper grade and jun- 
ior high school children. Text, illustrations 
and suggested experiments are skillfully 
blended to explain complex things in simple 
ways. Highly recommended. 


Grant, Bruce. Zachary: The Gov- 
ernor’s Pig. World Pub., 1960. 139p. 
$2.95. 


This is as zany as ever delighted the hearts 
of children 8 to 12, a razor back pig, fol- 
lowed his young master from the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky for the invasion of 
Canada in the War of 1812. Of course sur- 
prising things happened. One of the most 
surprising is that a pet pig actually did fol- 
low a band of Kentuckians in this war. The 
story, however, is not a true one. 


GuILLot, RENE. Elephant Road. Cri- 
terion, 1960. 152p. $3.00. 


By strange chance and accident, Serge, a 
young and versatile acrobat, goes with Luc 
Janiak to make a film of the Elephant road 
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in the Sudan. He makes friends with a 
young stow away on the steamer, and there 
are adventures in making the film. An inter- 
esting and informative story for boys 10 to 
14. 


Hatt, Rosatys. Young Fancy. 
Longmans, 1960. 184p. $2.95. 


This novel will appeal to young girls who 
are having difficulty adjusting to a grown up 
world. How Rebecca learns to solve her 
problems and deal with the other members 
of her family makes interesting reading. 


Harnett, Cyntu1a. Caxton’s Chal- 
lenge. World Pub., 1960. 254p. $3.95. 


Tapestry like in its detail, this story of 
fifteenth century London centers around 
Benedict Goodrich, apprentice to master 
printer William Caxton. Despite intrigue 
and personal risk, “Bendy” secures for Cax- 
ton an old manuscript of the tales of King 
Arthur. Recommended for young readers 
who enjoy good historical fiction. 


HENDRICKSON, WALTER. Handbook 
for Space Travelers. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1960. 256p. $3.95. 


This book discusses the atmosphere, his- 
tory and development of rockets, both pres- 
ent and future, space ships, planets and 
interplanetary flight. Would interest stu- 
dents needing basic information in planning 
to be future space travelers. 


Herron, Epwarp. Alaska’s Rail- 
road Builder. Messner, 1960. 192p. 
$2.95. 


Mike Heney, a self-taught engineer lay 
the first steel rails which helped in the ex- 
pansion of the fields and copper mines dur- 
ing the gold rush in the Alaskan Wilderness. 
More appeal for boys than girls. 


Jackson, Caary Paut. Bud Baker: 
T Quarterback. Hastings House, 1960. 
157p. $2.95. 

Another interesting story of the experi- 
ences of a youth in football by an outstand- 
ing author of such stories. Much good foot- 
ball as well as many lessons for living can 
be learned from the books. A fine addition 
to the youth sports library. 
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Jounston, JoHANNA. Story of Han- 
nibal. Doubleday, 1960. 87p. $2.95. 


A straight forward story, concisely told in 
language suitable for upper grade or junior 
high school reading level. The illustrations 
by W. T. Mars are superb. The feeling of 
admiration for a defeated man and sym- 
pathy for a lost cause is created in the 
reader. 


Joy, Cuaries. Young People of 
Western Mediterranean. Duell, Sloan, 
1960. 15lp. $3.00. 

Young people from Tunisia, Malta, Sicily, 
France, Algeria, Morocco, Spain, Portugal, 
and Gibraltar tell in thir own words the 
story of their daily lives and homes. Rec- 
ommended for students interested in chil- 
dren and homes of far away places. 


Jutine, RutH Bisuop. Lost Indian 
Treasure. Westminster, 1960. 143p. 
$2.95. 

Pod and his sisters Toadie and Arizony 
live on the farm with grandpappy and 
grandma. Aunt Leafy tells tales, some of 
them pretty tall, including the one of the 
lost Indian treasure. Of course the children 
look for it, and there is a surprise in what 
they find. About 4th or 5th grade reading 
difficulty. 


Kane, Henry. Tale of a Pond. 
Knopf, 1960. 110p. $3.00. 

Truly a fascinating book about the never 
ending flora and fauna cycle near the marsh 
and pond. Superb illustrations and carefully 
written text make this an outstanding intro- 
duction to nature’s ways. High School youth. 


KELLY, Recina. Henry Clay. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1960. 191p. $1.95. 

To make a living person from an histori- 
cal stereotype is not small achievement. This 
series of incidents from the life of Henry 
Clay, boy and man, succeeds in doing this. 
The writing is for children in about fifth or 
sixth grade. Recommended. 


Kestner, Jack. Fire Tower. Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1960. 214p. $2.95. 

Forestry is an interesting topic for all 
scouts and boys of scout age. This stirring 
story is set in Virginia, and involves an es- 
caped convict, a forest fire, and a life risk- 
ing rescue. For upper grades and junior 


high. 
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Lawson, Marion. Solomon Juneau, 
Voyageur. Crowell, 1960. 226p. $3.50. 


Recommended for Junior high reading. A 
very light and superficial account of the set- 
tling of the Great Lakes region and Mil- 
waukee. Contains some emphasis of the 
conflict between settler and Indian. 


Levine, IsRAEL. Conqueror of Small 
Pox. Messner, 1960. 190p. $2.95. 


This informative biography gives the early 
events of Jenner’s life and describes his 
years of research. How the doctor overcame 
prejudice and his vaccine was finally ac- 
cepted makes interesting reading. 


Lioyp, PaMELA. [kerchat and Sarah. 
Reilly & Lee, 1960. 32p. $2.00. 


Because Sarah loves animals she nurses 
an injured chicken back to health, making 
a pet of it and even teaching it tricks. The 
odd title comes from the chicken’s name, 
which in turn is taken from the sound it 
makes, “Chuck, chat, ikerchat.” Illustrations 
are attractive. 


LoncrELLow, Henry. Song of Hi- 
awatha. Dutton, 1960. 214p. $3.25. 


Hiawatha was the first product of Long- 
fellow’s leisured middle age, after he had 
resigned his Harvard professorship. It’s trip- 
ping unrhymed measure, based on a Finnish 
verse form, came easily from his pen and 
the whole 5,000 lines were written in less 
than a year. The romantic beauty of the leg- 
ends, with their melodious native names, has 
made this simple Indian epic the most popu- 
lar of Longfellow’s longer poems. This edi- 
tion is exceptionally attractive in every de- 
tail. The two color line drawings on every 


. page, the wide margins, the large clear type 


on good paper, and strong binding, all com- 
bine to make this edition one which should 
be in every library and home. 


McGirFen, Lee. Ride for Texas. 
Dutton, 1960. 160p. $3.00. 

Young people will enjoy reading this 
story of Dobey Taylor and his friend Clint 
Walker who joined General Jo Shelby and 
marched on an ill-fated mission to Mexico 
rather than yield to the Union Armies. 


McGultuicuppy, Cornelius. From 
Sandlot to Big League: Connie Mack’s 


Baseball Book. Knopf, 1960. 237p. 
$2.95. 


A new edition of a genuinely interesting 
book by the greatest product of baseball to 
date. This is an inspiring and interesting 
approach to the game of baseball. It will 
be a learning experience for any reader and 
worthwhile book for the young aspiring 
player. 


McKetvie, Marrua.  Fenceless 
Range. Dorrance, 1960. 68p. $3.00. 


This is a readable, often amusing anec- 
dotal story of an actual cowhand. It is, in 
a sense realistic; it sentimentalized qualities 
the romantic cowboys are not often admitted 
to have. 


Markus, Auipa. Meadows in the 
Sea. World Pub., 1960. 71p. $2.75. 


This study of plant and animal life in 
the sea is so well directed and illustrated 
that elementary readers will be able to enjoy 
it thoroughly. Students interested in this 
field are not disturbed by the use of un- 
usual or scientific words wherever they are 
needed. In fact, they like it. Highly rec- 
ommended. 


Marriott, AuLice. First Commers. 
Longmans, 1960. 246p. $4.50. 


This story of how the Indians first came 
to America, how they lived and what kind 
of civilization they built, will prove of inter- 
est to students making a study of the In- 
dians. 


MattaM, DonaLp. Standing Stone. 
Roy, 1960. 127p. $2.95. 


The young people in this story discover 
botany and archaeology. They go camping in 
a youth hostel and get involved in a theft 
of Elizabethan Jewels. Interesting reading 
for junior high students. 


MeaKER, MaBEL. Prospector’s 
Promise. Lothrop, 1960. 183p. $3.00. 
Judy and Elizabeth lived in Arizona and 


were so used to cook outs and camping that 
they wanted more excitement. Then there 
was a sort of surprising meeting with Dave 
Wilcox, the old prospector, and a cloud 
burst, and several other things that make a 
wonderful story for western minded girls 
about 8 to 12 years old. 
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MortuHer Goose. Old Mother Hub- 
bard and Her Dog. McGraw Hill, 
1960. 32p. $2.25. 


The illustrations are wonderful, and Mr. 
Gladone and the editors had sense enough 
to leave the long beloved text alone. The Imp 
and the guests at her second birthday party 
were delighted, and as soon as he could her 
six-year-old brother got the book away from 
them and was flat on the floor practicing his 
critical faculties on the pictures. 


Muxu, Hatoju. Golden Footprints. 
World Pub., 1960. 50p. $2.95. 


Foxes being very precious creatures in 
Japan, Shotaro took very seriously his fa- 
ther’s request that he make certain that the 
baby fox chained to a nestbox in the shed 
could not escape. But one night Shotaro 
saw a strange scene enacted by black shad- 
ows on the white snow, a scene which was 
the beginning of a long, long secret between 
the baby fox, the parent foxes, and the boy. 
And when it ended, in a most unexpected 
and dramatic way, it had become a devotion 
that transcended even death. Dramatically 
written and sensitively written, this story 
will interest readers of all ages. 


NEWELL, Gorpon. Paddlewheel Pi- 
rate. Dutton, 1959. 248p. $3.95. 


A good biography of Captain Ned Wake- 
man, nineteenth Century seaman, who has 
many adventures on the sea from England 
to Australia. Will interest both boys and 
girls who enjoy reading good adventure 
stories. 


NreE.son, JEAN. Where My Heart Is. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1960. 25lp. $2.95. 


Jill, a member of a migratory family, who 
has been traveling for years wants very much 
to live in a community like other families. 
Her great desire for this dream leads her 
into romantic pitfalls. 


Oakes, Vircinia. Island of Flame. 
John Day, 1960. 191p. $3.50. 

The setting for this novel is the Hawaii 
National Park. Chet Meredith and his 
uncle, a geologist, find great adventure when 
a mountain erupts and they must alert the 
Hawaiians so they can escape the descend- 
ing lava. 
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OrBAAN, ALBERT. With Banners Fly- 
ing. Day, 1960. 191p. $3.75. 

Several famous land battles and cam- 
paigns are dramatically described, giving 
the strategy, action weapons and outcomes 
of the battles. Battle scenes and maps are 
well illustrated. Young history students 
will enjoy this book. 


Orro, Marcaret. Little Old Train. 
Knopf, 1960. unp. $2.50. 

This is a humorous account of how a 
mouse gets a cow to move off the railroad 
track after all other efforts have failed. The 
text as well as the illustrations of a bygone 
era will charm the adult doing the reading 
and the little child doing the listening and 
looking. 


Person, WiLuiAM Tuomas. Sledge 
Hill Setter. Longmans, 1960. 154p. 
$2.95. 

In this story of a boy and his dog the 
reader sees a nice American family’s way 
of working out a family problem to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. The author’s 
description of the Tennessee countryside at 
the different seasons of the year is beautiful. 


Pine, TrLuie S. AND LEVINE, JOSEPH. 
Friction All Around. McGraw Hill, 
1960. 46p. $2.50. 

Highly desirable introduction to friction, 
the concept and its application, for primary 
children who can read. Exceptionally well 
illustrated. 


RupicaM, Harry. Find a Career in 
Advertising. Putnam, 1960. 160p. 
$2.75. 

A survey of career opportunities in the 
advertising world, tells how an advertising 
agency operates and the types of work done. 
Young people interested in this type of work 
would find this an informative book. 


RupicaM, Harry. Men at Work in 
the Mountain States. Putnam, 1960. 
128p. $3.00. 

This survey of the industries found in the 
eight mountain states is written in a very 
readable style. Middle elementary students 
will find it interesting and usable. Well il- 
lustrated with photographs as the others in 
this series are. 
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SaYLes, EpwIN AND Stevens, M. C. 
Throw Stone. Reilly & Lee, 1960. 142p. 
$3.75. 


This is a delightfully imagined story of 
the first American boy making his way from 
the Arctic Ocean southward, as the Ice Age 
25,000 years ago pushes the food supply in 
the direction. The language, charts, dia- 
grams and dangers are all based on archae- 
ology, geology and related fields, and it will 
make exciting reading for fifth and sixth 
graders. 


SCHEELE, WiLL1AM. Mound Build- 
ers. World Pub., 1960. 69p. $2.50. 


The interest of elementary readers in ar- 
cheology has been heightened by the appear- 
ance of so many well written in this area. 
This title will be thoroughly enjoyed by all 
who read it, and fortunately, it is so well 
edited and illustrated that middle elemen- 
tary readers will be able to use it and enjoy 
it completely. 


ScHouiz, Jackson. Football Rebels. 
Morrow, 1960. 249p. $2.95. 

This unusual sport story of Clint Martin 
who wanted to play football and knew that 
he had no chance in the MidWest. How he 
organized another kind of football team for 
inexperienced players will appeal to every 
young boy interested in sports. 


ScHoor, GENE. Lew Burdette of the 
Braves. Putnam, 1960. 186p. $2.95. 
The interesting and authentic story of the 
life and work of a great baseball hero. The 
young baseball enthusiast or casual reader 


can obtain much interesting information 
from this book. 


Scuuttz, ArtHurR. Little Twinky 
Twinkletoes. Greenwich, 1959. 2l1p. 
$1.95. 

A sentimental story involving a lost deer 
and a snow bird, which finished with a 


Christmas bit as Santa Claus comes into the 
picture. 


ScHUYLER, RuBy AND ZIMMERMAN, 
Naoma. Corky Meets a Space Man. 
Reilly & Lee, 1960. 32p. $2.00. 


Young readers, second grade, will welcome 
a space book of their own. A story that 


could really take place, but imaginative 
enough to be exciting, and brief enough to 
be finished before too long. Attractive illus- 
trations throughout. Recommended. 


SEVERN, BILL. Rope Roundup. Mc- 
Kay, 1960. 237p. $3.95. 


A very instructive book on the history of 
rope, its uses, manufacture and contributions 
to civilization. Discusses the kinds of rope, 
tying knots, rope puzzles, cowboy roping and 
lariat spinner. Very informative for those 
interested in the making and using of rope. 


Sapiro, Mitton. Gil Hodges. Mess- 
ner, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 


A wonderful human interest story of one 
of today’s greatest baseball players. The life 
of Gil Hodges in baseball could well be one 
of the finest examples of the young aspirant 
in the games could follow. This writing pre- 
sents much good baseball and many provoca- 
tive considerations for the young readers. It 
is well written by an already established au- 
thor of sports stories. 


SLopopkin, Louis. Gogo: The 
French Sea Gull. Macmillan, 1960. 
unp. $3.25. 


Gogo was a wonderful sea gull, quite un- 
likely, but he is made to seem quite likely. 
He loved good food, and the chef of the 
Isle de France catered to his tastes. Of 
course little Marianna was one who was re- 
sponsible for the friendship of the chef for 
Gogo. A delightful story and charming il- 
lustrations for children about 5 to 8. 


Snyper, Dick. One Day at the Zoo. 
Scribners, 1960. unp. $2.95. 


A book of wonderful photographs of ani- 
mals in the zoo. All of them are waiting for 
a special day and for something special to 
happen. And this is the day. Intended for 
children 4 to 8, but 2 and 3 year olds will 


love it. 


SuLuivan, Apatr. Secret of the 
Beach. Longmans, 1960. 18lp. $2.95. 


Day dreams are translated into reality as 
three likeable youngsters set out to dig for 
pirate’s treasure but instead dig up mud 
covered bateaus and repair them for rental. 
Through their industry they put back into 
operation an abandoned fishing pier and 
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make some much needed money for them- 
selves. 


Sutcuirr, Rosemary. Knight’s Fee. 
Walck, 1960. 241p. $3.50. 


Randall, the orphan son of a Breton man 
at arms and a Saxon waiting lady, was the 
lowest of all in position and esteem at the 
Castle of Arundell. This is the story of how 
he left the Castle, and how he became the 
Lord of Arundell. The setting is England 
and the time just after the Norman conquest. 
A story for ages 12 and over. 


Tavo, Gus. Buffalo Are Running. 
Knopf, 1960. 215p. $3.00. 


David Duncan has almost everything hap- 
pen to him in one short year. There are 
herds of buffalo, buffalo runner horses, mean 
trail boss, good friends among the trappers, 
an Indian home with Little Bear as a foster 
brother, a fight between the Pawnees and 
Sioux, and a wonderful grandmother. What 
more could a boy 8 to 12 desire? 


Unsteap, RosBert Joun. Looking 
at Ancient History. Macmillan, 1960. 
112p. $2.25. 

A book for elementary school children 
which tells the main outline of ancient his- 
tory. There are a great many illustrations, 
most of them black and white drawings. 
Illustrations are good although conventional. 


Warp, Nanna. Mister Mergatroid. 
Hastings House, 1960. 154p. $3.00. 


The imaginative world of children is won- 
derfully believable in this book about an 
American boy in London whose invisible 
companion, Mr. Mergatroid, helps him learn 
to adjust in a strange country. 


Weaver, Harriett. There Stand the 
Giants. Lane, 1960. 70p. $2.95. 


Desirable reference material on redwoods 
for the intermediate classroom. 


Wess, CuristoPpHeR. Mark Toy- 
man’s Inheritance. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1960. 184p. $2.95. 

Young Mark Toyman and his aunt left 
Kansas Territory because of pro-slavery vio- 
lence and journeyed west by wagon train. 
He fought as a Union soldier suffering war 
experiences, lost a beloved friend and finally 
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realized that he was mature enough to accept 
his inheritance in the future of a free land. 
Will have great appeal for young teen age 
boys. 


Wepp.e, Ere. Walter Chrysler. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1960. 192p. $2.95. 


This real and personal story of Walter 
Chrysler’s boyhood in Kansas is so written 
that most boys and many girls will identify 
themselves with his ambitions and energy. 
It is about 3rd to Sth grade reading diffi- 
culty. The illustrations are good. The book 
lives up to the quality of the other books 
in this excellent series. 


Witcox, Marx. On the Restless 
Wing. Dorrange, 1960. 164p. $2.50. 


Unusual “western” complete with cowboy, 
goldseekers and Indians but minus blood 
curdling cruelty, homestead burnings and 
killings. A really true story of a runaway 
youth who went west to lose his identity 
only to find himself in service to God as a 
minister and missionary to Africa. Will ap- 
peal to lovers of pioneer history and west- 
ward movement. Interesting character study 
of a westerner who never used a gun. 


Witurams, Ursuta Moray. Island 


Mackenzie. Morrow, 1960. 128p. 
$2.95. 
“One August afternoon a little ship- 


wrecked cat called MacKenzie was swim- 
ming for his life toward a desert island, pur- 
sued by eight sharks.” That is how this 
charming story of Mackenzie and Miss Petti- 
fer begins. Miss Pettifer is found to be the 
only human being on the island and, un- 
fortunately, she hates cats. How the two of 
them sustain life and get along together 
makes interesting reading. Ages 8-12. 


Witson, Mariryn. Let’s Go to a 
Rubber Plant. Putnam, 1960. 44p. 
$1.95. 


A volume in a series of field trips via text 
and illustration. The information is accu- 
rate and up to date. Excellent preparation 
for or review after the actual class visit. 
Intermediate and junior high school level. 


Wo .rert, Jerry. Brother of the 
Wind. John Day, 1960. 253p. $3.50. 


Older students interested in pioneer stories 
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will especially enjoy this one of Oliver Pin- 
ney, as he moves northward through the 
wilderness of Pennsylvania and New York to 
the Niagara Frontier. Forced to push ever 
onward, he finally realized he must meet 
the future by settling permanently. 


WooLey, CATHERINE. Ginnie and 
the Mystery Doll. Morrow, 1960. 188p. 
$2.75. 


Like a neat jigsaw puzzle the pieces of 
this mystery fall into place as two young 
girls find and return to its owner an old 
French Doll, brought originally to Cape Cod 
by a sea captain. A boy, apparently guilty 
of theft, in helping solve the mystery also 
reveals his innocence. 


ZOTTMAN, THOMAS MICHAEL. Alex- 
ander Von Humboldt. Pantheon, 1960. 
192p. $3.50. 


Alexander von Humboldt, adventurer and 
scientist realized his ambition when accom- 
panied by Dr. Aime Bonpland he made a 
trip through the jungles of South America. 
They collected material which Humboldt 
later used in his scientific writings. There is 
plenty of action in this story for young ad- 
venture lovers. 


Education and Psychology 


Barnes, JoHN B. Educational Re- 
search for Classroom Teachers. Put- 
nam, 1960. 229p. $4.00. 


Beginning with a careful analysis of the 
characteristics of modern educational re- 
search, the writer organized the remainder 
of his book around the topics, “The Study 
of Individuals,” “The Study of Classroom 
Groups,” and “The Study of Teaching and 
Learning Problems.” Each topic is illus- 
trated by several sample studies. This book 
was written with the research needs of 
classroom teachers in mind. 


BEVERIDGE, WiLL1AM Henry. Lon- 
don School of Economics, and Its 
Problems 1919-1937. Macmillan, 1960. 
13l1p. $4.75. 

This story of one of the world’s foremost 
schools of social science is told by the man 
who knew it best and longest, Lord Beve- 
ridge. An excellent biography of a school. 


CoTTLe, WILtiAM AND Downie, 
N. M. Procedures and Preparation for 
Counseling. Prentice Hall, 1960. 330p. 
$8.00. 


This is a text designed to orient begin- 
ning students in vocational counseling. It 
is clearly written, practical in emphasis, and 
adequate in scope. 


Harris, Seymour. More Resources 
for Education. Harper, 1960. $2.95. 
John Dewey Society Lectureship Series 
#3. 


To the question of why we need more 
money for education and how we are to se- 
cure these additional funds, the author has 
definite answers in this well documented 
book on a timely subject. It is also pointed 
out that we need an adequate supply of able 
and devoted teachers and a curricula that 
reflects the needs of our society. The third 
John Dewey Society Lecture. 


Hock, Louise anp Hitt, T. General 
Education Class in the Secondary 
School. Holt, Rinehart, 1960. 232p. 
$4.00. 


The authors have presented in this volume 
a useful and practical approach to under- 
standing and working with the general edu- 
cation class for secondary school boys and 
girls. Specific direction is given to aid in 
establishing such a class or in developing 
the competencies of personnel assigned to 
such a program. Emphasis has been given 
to the problem approach in teaching. 


MALLINsSON, VERNON. Introduction 
to the Study of Comparative Educa- 
tion. Macmillan, 1957. 249p. $3.50. 

No better introduction to the study of 
comparative education has appeared since 
World War II. Countries specifically dealt 
with include Belgium, Holland, France, 


Germany, Italy, the Scandinavian Countries 
and USA. 


MICHAELIS, JOHN. Student Teacher 
in the Elementary School. 2nd ed. 
Prentice Hall, 1960. $6.00. 

This second edition of an originally most 
satisfactory text is even more detailed and 
complete in its suggestions. The illustra- 
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tions are uniformly excellent. The practical 
ideas given in all areas of preparation for 
and experience in student teaching make 
this almost a handbook for the beginner. 


NELSON, LAWRENCE EMERSON. Red- 
land: Biogrophy of a College. Univ. 
of Redlands, 1958. 310p. $4.00. 


The story of a good college well told in 
sharp staccato sentences. 


PETERSEN, RENEE AND WILLIAM. 
Univerity Adult Education. Harper, 
1960. 288p. $5.50. 


Splendidly organized account of the work 
of universities in adult education. Raises 
serious question as to character and quality 
of much that is done under the guise of 
“Adult education.” A basic book for uni- 
versity educators. 


Weser, CuristTiAn. Basic Philoso- 
phies of Education. Holt, 1960. 333p. 
$4.50. 


A survey of the prevailing educational 
philosophies. Essentialism and _ traditional- 
ism, idealism, Realism, Pragmatism and 
Instrumentalism. The author has supplied 
useful subject and author indexes. Might 
be used as an introductory text for a course 
in educational philosophy. 


Health and Physical Education 


BucHer, CHARLES. Foundations of 
Physical Education. 3rd ed. C. V. 
Mosby, 1960. 501p. $6.00. 


This is a most impressive third edition to 
a very fine publication. This edition splen- 
didly brings the publication up to date in- 
corporating the newest and best thinking 
in a fast moving and rapidly expanding 
subject area. This publication is one of the 
most versatile in the field of physical edu- 
cation. 


Duncan, Ray O. anp Watson, H. B. 
Introduction to Physical Education. 
Ronald, 1960. 204p. $4.00. 

An outstanding contribution to the field 
giving new views of physical education in 
general education and its place in our cul- 
ture. This should make a splendid text for 
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getting the new student in physical educa- 
tion off with the correct perspective. 


Fart, Hous. Adapted Physical 
Education. Saunders, 1960. 332p. 
$5.50. 


A well developed text directed essentially 
toward students and teachers, especially in- 
terested in working with children and adults 
with negative deviations from acceptable 
standards of physical fitness and body 
mechanics. This text will prove a valuable 
contribution to an area of limited materials. 


Van Huss, WAYNE AND OTHERS. 
Physical Activity for Modern Living. 
Prentice Hall, 1960. 122p. $2.50. 


A unique presentation of today’s program 
needs in physical education by an outstand- 
ing faculty. It is an effort to help the stu- 
dent see himself in accordance with his 
status and needs. A good text to read for 
self-evaluation. 


Library Science 


MarRSHALL, Joun Davin. Of, By and 
For Librarians. Shoe String Press, 


1960. 335p. $7.00. 


Out of the welter of library literature, the 
compiler has selected some forty articles 
from the writings of contemporary librar- 
ians, which he believes will give breadth, 
quality, stimulation, variety and pleasure. 
Books, libraries, the Library profession are 
the subjects covered. 


Literature 


Ape, Georce. Fables in Slang: More 
Fables in Slang. Dover, 1960. 190p. 
$1.00. 


A paper back reprint of these master- 
pieces in American humor in the form cre- 
ated by George Ade. The fables are really 
sensitive portrayals of human weaknesses and 
frustrations. The Dover paperbacks are 
making good literature available for per- 
sonal ownership and reading. The paper is 
good and the print is of good size and legi- 
ble. 
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Geary, Mary De Forest. Fate Be- 
hind the Fete. Dorrance, 1960. 81p. 
$3.00. 


This blow by blow account of some of the 
things that went on behind the scenes in 
putting on the FESTIVAL OF TWO 
WORLDS in an Italian village is one that 
will be appreciated by anyone who has 
helped put on even a high school play. 


Rein, Davin. Edgar A. Poe. Phil. 
Lib., 1960. 134p. $3.75. 


An attempt to gain fresh insight into Poe’s 
stories through the resources of modern psy- 
chology. His stories and poems are studied 
as “dreams” or reflections of Poe’s subcon- 
scious feelings, and the circumstances of his 
life and his mental state at the time certain 
stories were written are brought out. 


Vance, Mrs. Marcuerite. Lamp 
Lighters. Dutton, 1960. 254p. $3.50. 

Biographical and interpretative sketches 
of the eight women in the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. A valuable book for a 
high school or college library to acquaint 
girls with some of the dreams and cou- 
rageous acts which have made their own cur- 
rent status and privileges possible. 


Warner, Rex. Imperial Caesar. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1960. 343p. $5.00. Atlantic- 
Monthly Press Book. 

This excellent reconstruction of Julius 
Caesar’s ascent to power purports to have 
been his own story written down the night 
before his assassination. It brings to life 
the campaigns in Gaul, and it makes of 
Caesar an unforgettable individual. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CLEVELAND, Puiuip. Three Churches 
and a Model T. Revell, 1960. 189p. 
$3.50. 

A rural New England pastor’s account of 
some of his interesting and unusual expe- 
riences in his ministry which show that life 
in the country is not always peaceful. 


McCatt, Raymonp. Basic Logic. 
Barnes & Noble, 1960. 235p. $1.25. 


An excellent brief introductory text, clear 


and readable. A distinguishing feature ot 
the book is the abundant supply of ex- 
tremely well constructed exercises—thirty 
pages of them. 


Reference 


AvpricH, ELta Vireinia. Using 
Books and Libraries. 4th ed. Prentice 
Hall, 1960. 118p. $1.95. 


This manual for teaching library usage to 
college students treats such subjects as the 
classification and arrangement of books, the 
card catalog, indexes, and special and gen- 
eral reference books. It also gives valuable 
information on how to compile a bibliogra- 
phy. 


Gaynor, FRANK. Aerospace Diction- 
ary. Phil. Lib., 1960. 260p. $6.00. 


Essential terminology of space exploration 
is defined in this dictionary. Names of all 
satellites will be found with a brief descrip- 
tion of each. Able and Baker have a joint 
entry. A short essay, “The Why of Space 
Travel,” by Werner von Braun, precedes the 
dictionary of terms. 


Science and Mathematics 


BLAKEY, JOSEPH AND Hutton, Mav- 
RICE. Engineering Mathematics. Phil. 
Lib., 1960. 603p. $10.90. 


The reader will find here in very succinct 
form, the vast majority of the topics in ap- 
plied mathematics that are germain to an 
undergraduate program in engineering. For 
one who does not already possess a degree 
of maturity in college mathematics, the 
reading will be difficult but rewarding. 
Physical science students will find many 
helpful practical areas of application in this 
book. 


GoLpBERG, SAMUEL. Probability: An 
Introduction. Prentice Hall, 1960. 
322p. $7.95. 


Here, in an interesting and straightfor- 
ward manner, is presented mathematical 
probability theory, the basis for statistical 
techniques in the behavioral sciences. The 
major asset of this presentation is the fact 
that it is comprehensible to those who do 
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not have an extensive mathematical back- 
ground, particularly in calculus. Another 
feature of considerable importance is the 
discussion of hypothesis testing and its rela- 
tion to decision making. 


Social Science 
Bocarpus, Emory. Development of 
Social Thought. 4th ed. Longmans, 
1960. 689p. $5.50. 


An excellent account of the social think- 
ers who have shaped group thinking 
through the ages. Fine for college classes 
concerned with social theory or with the 
history of ideas. 


Fitter, Louis. Crusade Against 
Slavery. Harper, 1960. 318p. $5.00. 


As volumes in the New American Nation 
series appear one cannot help but be im- 
pressed. This particular volume holds its 
place well indeed beside those previously 
published and makes its contribution to a 
better and wider understanding of American 
History. 


Krucer, Rayne. Good-Bye Dolly 
Gray. Lippincott, 1960. 507p. $8.50. 


This history of the Boer War is readable, 
and evidently intended for the general 
reader. Numbered references are in the 
back of the books, and it is well indexed. 
The tendency to give blow by blow ac- 
counts of all battles and many skirmishes 
may be unavoidable considering the nature 
of the war. 


Nye, Russe. Cultural Life of the 
New Nation, 1776-1830. Harper, 1960. 
324p. $5.00. 


Another welcome volume in the New 
American National Series. The author is a 
professor of English who has published three 
other first rate studies in American cultural 
history, thus he approaches this newest work 
with experience and competency. It is an 
important acquisition for all libraries, with 
appeal for the scholar and general reader 
alike. 


PacKARD, VANCE. Waste Makers. 
McKay, 1960. 340p. $4.50. 
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The author maintains that our system of 
productivity in the United States is being 
maintained by such strategies as “planned 
obsolescence.” This book supplements the 
author’s earlier books THE HIDDEN PER- 
SUADERS and THE STATUS SEEKERS. 


SaLoutos, THEopoRE. Farmer 
Movements in the South, 1865-1933. 
Univ. of Calif. Press, 1960. 354p. 
$6.50. Univ. of Calif. Publ. on His- 
tory, vol. 64. 

This volume is excellent. It deals with 
Southern farmers and farm problems from 
the close of the Civil War to the days of 
the New Deal, for all who are interested in 
the South since reconstruction, it is a sig- 


nificant addition to the literature of the 
field. 


Wuirte, RALpH anp Lippitt, Ron- 


ALD. Autocracy and Democracy. Har- 
per, 1960. 330p. $6.00. 

Continuation of the study launched by 
the late Kurt Lewin on the now classic ex- 
periments into the dynamics of democratic, 
autocratic and laissez faire social situations. 


Wiecxine, Anna. Helping Children 
To Be Better Citizens. Denison, 1960. 
136p. $3.00. 


Written from a lifetime of experience for 
the elementary teacher, this author sets forth 
the tremendous contribution the school room 
makes to the character of children. The 
value of ideals, habits, human relations, and 
suggestions in establishing working plans in 
this area, are all dealt with here. 


List 


BUTTERWECK, JOSEPH AND SPEs- 
sarD, K. H. Unified Curriculum. Rine- 
hart, 1960. 60p. $1.00. 


Text 
RussELL, Donatp. Algebra Prob- 
lems. Barnes & Noble, 1960. 134p. 


$1.75. 
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For Summer aud Pall Hasse 


Elementary School Curriculum 


From Theory to Practice 
1960 


Marshall C. Jameson and William V. Hicks 


The elementary curriculum in action is presented in a meaningful context of modern 
educational theory. 


Elementary School Administration and Supervision 
Second Edition 1959 
Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 


This text covers all administrative and supervisory practices in the elementary school. 


Testing for Teachers 

1959 

Henry E. Garrett 

This study of the use of mental tests in school work is concise yet comprehensive. 


Foster and Headley's Education in the Kindergarten 
Third Edition 1959 
Revised by Neith E. Headley 


This classic text provides all the theoretical and practical information needed for 
successful kindergarten teaching. 


Education in the Elementary School 
Third Edition 1957 


Hollis L. Caswell and Arthur W. Foshay 


Theory and practice are correlated throughout this consideration of the school pro- 
gram as a whole. 


Foundations of Reading Instruction 


With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance @ 1957 Copyright 
Emmett Albert Betts 
This text is a “must” for any serious student or teacher of reading. 


college Division 





American Book Company 55 Fifth avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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3 new books — 


MENTAL RETARDATION: 
Readings and Resources 
Edited by Jerome H. Rothstein, San Francisco State College 


An important addition to this field of special concern, this 
book of 55 articles, bound togéther by the editor’s excellent 
introductory notes, concentrates primarily on material pub- 
lished within the past five years. A wealth of special re- 
source material includes lists of films, lists of curriculum 
guides for educable and trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren, and reading lists for parents. 


1961, 608 pp., $5.75 tentative 


HELPING CHILDREN READ 


Peggy Brogan, Educational Consultant, New. York City; 
Lorene K. Fox, Queens College 


Written by two successful and experienced teachers and 
writers, this book provides: 


specific ideas on initiating and carrying out individual- 
ized reading programs. 

concrete suggestions for organizing materials and equip- 
ment, setting up time schedules, and arranging class- 
room space. 

ways of helping children in differing school and learn- 
ing situations. 1961, 320 pp., $3.75 tentative 


TEACHING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
William B. Ragan, University of Okiachoma 


presents a realistic picture of the challenges and de- 
mands of teaching. 
traces the development of the American elementary 
school. 
provides suggestions for teaching the skill subjects, 
the social studies, science, and the fine arts. 

1961, 400 pp., $6.00 tentative 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 


383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17 
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A comprehensive examination of the special concerns and 
problems of high school supervision in the light of a 
thoroughly democratic supervisory approach 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Second Edition 


HARL R. DOUGLASS—University of Colorado 
RUDYARD K. BENT—University of Arkansas 
CHARLES W. BOARDMAN. 


* Specific and consistent focus on the problems of the secondary 
school 


* An approach unequivocally based on the ideal of supervision as 
group leadership 


* Emphasis on ihe need for supervision of teaching and learning at 
the secondary-school level and on the adaptation of general 
supervisory techniques to secondary-school personnel and students 


* Extensive bibliographical material following each chapter 


About 350 pages. Published in February 


A new book that brings student personnel functions back to 
the central objectives of higher education as an agent of 
society 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
KATE HEVNER MUELLER—Indiana University 


Realistic presentation of the underlying theory and the important 
functions of college personnel work 


* Background material on the history of higher education, the Ameri- 
can college, modern society, college youth, and the administration 
and organization of college personnel work 


* Critical examination of the personnel worker and his profession 


576 pages. Published in January 


ia Houghton Mifflin Company 

















Recommended .. . 
GIFTED CHILDREN. .Their Psychology and Education 


Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Education 


A major contribution toward the understanding and development of 
gifted children, this text furnishes detailed treatment of the psy- 
chological and educational principles appropriate to gifted learning. 
The author discusses the nature of giftedness, special qualities of 
gifted learning, and the effect of intellectual competence on learning 
patterns. 1961, 412 pages, $5.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


John H. Jenny, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety, Wilmington Public Schools (Delaware) 


Designed for professional orientation courses, this text offers practical 
discussions of the history, principles, and aims of the entire Physical 
Education program—including health education, recreation, and vari- 
ous youth services. Chapter bibliographies and discussion questions 
are provided. 1961, 332 pages, $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 
Ruth Strang, formerly of Teachers College, Columbia University 


‘. . . directed toward a wide variety of people who can contribute 
more to children through an understanding of growth and develop- 
ment... . The instructor will find the references to books, articles, and 
films of real value. The bibliographies at the end of each chapter sup- 
plement the material efficiently.” 


‘ 


D. Dinkmeyer 
Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography 
1959, 545 pages, $6.75 


ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 
Carlton W. H. Erickson, University of Connecticut 


“Here at last is a book which instead of talking about administration 
of audio-visual materials presents sound advice and practical illustra- 
tions of techniques.” 


Edward T. Schofield 
1959, 479 pages, $6.95 Audiovisual Instruction 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





